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FLAGS TO FURL. 


Fiaas, pennons, banners, bribery, beer, 
cockades, rosettes, brass bands and bludgeons 
being manifestly contrary and inimical to 
virtue, are to be abolished by the strong arm 
ofthe law. They are not in themselves, as 
| things, essentially immoral; but they are 
| vicious, when taken in connection with the 
|| election of members to the Commons House 
| of Parliament. That assembly, confessed to 
| be composed of the collective wisdom of the 

nation, has perhaps been held to include also 

the collective national virtue ; and with this 
| view, a Bill has been introduced, and is now 
before the House relating to expenses at 
| elections, in which war to the knife is 
waged against every species of flag, banner, 
| rosette, cockade, colour, or procession, which 
| might dare to flaunt its drapery during, 
or immediately before or after, an elec- 
| tion. The game is up. The flags must be 





Shade of George Crabbe, late of Aldbo- 
rough, clerk ; shade of William Hogarth, late 

| of Leicester fields and Chiswick, painter, en- 
graver, and moralist ; shades of Gatton and 
of that deathless dead wall which once repre- 


| sented Old Sarum, and returned representa- 


tives to Parliament ; shades of Wilkes and 
Luttrell, Fox and Queensbury ; shades of all 


| parliamentary elections past, present, and to 


come, gather round me while I meditate on 
this redoubted Bill! Elections expenses—like 


| poor Scotland, as described by the Scotch 


gentleman in Macbeth—will not only not 
stand where they did, but be almost ashamed 
to know themselves. No banners ! no flags ! no 
brass bands! no bribery! no open public- 
houses ! no party processions! Why not as 
well have no Ticen cae voters—no elec- 
tions ? Ruthless legislators! would you give 


| usa marriage without white satin favours, 
| orange flowers, Malines lace, 
| cake ? 


and _ bride 
Would yon have a funeral with- 
out gloves and featners, cake and wine, and 


| disconsolate mutes (at one shilling an hour) 
| who, after the funeral, become liquids? Ina 


few years, we shall have not only marriages 
without favours, funerals without crape and 
sherry, and elections without banners, but 
royalty without beef-eaters, public offices 


without red tape, Lord Mayors without sword | 
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bearers, Field Marshals without gold lace 
and cocked hats, and Judges without wigs. 
We only want the New Reform Bill with 
which we are threatened, and a man instead 
of saying, “I belong to the borough of 
Split-vote, or the county of Plumpshire,” 
will say, “I have a vote for group No. 6, or 
for section D,” or for some other tabulated 
nonentity; into which this unhappy and 
ruined, but formerly Conservative country 
has been subdivided. Peradventure, if an 
antiquary or a speculator does by chance 
rummage out from some town-hall lumber 
room, many years hence, a few tarnished 
banners, a few faded streamers, a few 
battered dingy fragments of electioneering 
paraphernalia, they will be looked at as 
relics of a curious past, like the dried 
fowls, old honeycombs, and tear bottles from 
the tombs of Thebes ; or the winged lions and 
ivory thrones from the palaces of Nineveh ; 
or the drinking cups and baker’s loaves from 
Pompeii. 

And not alone to the old school will the 
abolition and prohibition of these constitu- 
tional insignia be a source of melancholy, dis- 
comfiture, and foreboding. To them, furled 
banners, silenced bands of music, pocketed 
cockades, and absent streamers, will be 
merely suggestive of the impending deca- 
dence of Britain. They will not, however,. 
drink one flagon the less, nor be a whit less 
jovial; for, it is a curious trait in human 
character, that a man bears the misfortunes 
of his country much better than he bears his 
own. The ruin of the agricultural interest by 
fatal tergiversation and heartless duplicity, 
&c. &c. on the occasion of the last complete 
destruction and final overthrow of Britain, 
has not, to my knowledge, affected the 
excellent symposia throughout the country, 
knownas farmers’ ordinaries, or in any manner 
the appetites of the farmers attending thereat ; 
nor, although it is well known that the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws has_ hopelessly 
crushed and annibilated the shipping interest, 


‘have I, in my experiences of shipping, ship- 


launches, and  ship-launch-dinners, been 
brought into any disagreeable juxtaposition 
with sackcloth and ashes. On the contrary, I 
have more frequently met “’tween decks,” 
with lively long-necked individuals tipped 
with tin foil by the name of Clicquot, Ruinart, 
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Moét, and Sillery, hailing from the city of 
Rheims, or the province of Champagne in 
France. 

What, will you be kind enough to inform me, 
is to become of Ozias Bridlegoose, Esquire, 
Attorney and Parliamentary Agent, of Horse- 
nail Buildings, Derby Street, Peccable Square ? 
That estimable gentleman has, for the last 
twenty years, kept a Boroughs Engaged and 
a Boroughs Engageable book with as much 
method and regularity as a merchant keeps 
his double register of bills receivable and 
bills payable. He knows—he knew, at 
least—to a tittle what boroughs were safe, 
what counties questionable, what manufac- 
turing towns “no go,” as clearly as a bank- 
ruptcy assignee can distinguish between good 
and bad debts. Furl the flags, doff the 
cockades, silence the drums and trumpets, 
and Mr. Bridlegoose’s occupation is gone. 
Electoral corruption is as the air he breathes. 
Ifhe have it not, he dies. 

And would you deliberately and in cold 
blood immolate one of the most respected 
of the legal profession, brother indeed to 
Mr. Serjeant Bridlegoose leader of the Sou- 
western circuit, who will be a judge when 
the right time comes; cousin to a Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy, and nephew to 
the famous old John Bridlegoose, of the no 


less famous firm of Bludget and Bridlegoose, 
the family, private, and confidential solicitors 
to that enormously wealthy but embarrassed 


peer, who, as he is said to owe thirty thousand 
pounds to his tailor, must be indebted at 
least half a million to his lawyers? Our 
Bridlegoose, the very emperor of parliamen- 
tary agents ; the Fouché, the Jonathan Wild 
of electoral police ; shall he—in himself a 
Great National Institution—be utterly abol- 
ished? Has he not an army of satellites 
at his elbow, as numerous as the sands, 
as silent as death, as devoted as the affiliated 
of the Vehmgericht, or the myrmidons of 
Schinderhannes ; as discreet as Pamela ; as 
insinuating as Sir Charles Grandison ; as hypo- 
critical as Blifil; as ferocious as Blueskin ; 
as great masqueraders as Vidocq or the 
late Charles Matthews ; as accomplished lin- 
ists as Pergrade or Contenson; as impu- 
ent as Ferdinand Count Fathom; as 
ubiquitous as Esmond’s Father Holt; as 
mendacious as George Psalmanazar: who 
lie like truth for his clients, and varnish 
truth over with lies for his adversaries ? 
These, Mr. Bridlegoose’s merry men, scour 
all boroughs. They stand at his bidding on 
all hustings, platforms and scaffolds ; in all 
balconies, committee, club, and assembly 
rooms. They parade all public-houses, 
taverns, gin-palaces, and hotels. They have 
no master but him, no behests but his, no 
vertues save fidelity (on the Swiss principle of 
cvdtinuity in payment), no passions (to speak 
of) save drunkenness. As for Mr. Bridle- 
goose he is (or was, alas!) to the full as 
ubiquitous and accomplished as his acolytes. 
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After a late dinner in St. James’s Square, 
or Belgravia, where the wine has circulated 
pretty freely, where do you find Bridlegoose } 
In the drawing-room? Far from it. Ten 
to one his next appearance will be in the 
first-class carriage of a night express train, 
soberly scanning the second edition of the 
Globe ; or, perchance, he will be tearing in 
acab through the dirty streets of Bermondsey 
or Bethnal Green, or some out-of-the-way 
suburb, boiling over with instructions and 
packages for one of his merry men, there in 
hiding ; or he will be in his own paper- 
crammed office in Horsenail Buildings, Darby 
Street, Peccable Square, giving mysterious 
orders to merry men not in hiding ; but who 
yet loom hazily behind the collars of cloaks 
and great-coats, and from whom there seldom 
issues a sound more distinct than that of an 
asthmatic cough or the suppressed chink of 
half-sovereigns, 

Else would you find the impetuous Bridle- 
goose darting into dingy chambers in the 
Temple—nailing some parliamentary counsel 
to his table with nails of reading-lamps, and 
old port wine, and golden fees. Presto, at 
almost the same time, you hear of him slidin 
mysteriously into some far-off country hot 
late at night, ordering a private room anda 
bottle of sherry, and sending a note by the 
boots to the lawyer, or the parson, or the 
barber, or the head linen-draper, that a gen- 
tleman from Shropshire was waiting at the 
George, and wished to see him, if he pleased, 
directly. 

What a man Bridlegoose is for cabs! Of 
all men, who has so much reason to bless 
Mr. Fitzroy’s new Act? He has alwaysa 
cab, and is always in a cab, and yet the cab 
seems always waiting at doors for him, and 
the cabman seems for ever to be discoursing 
familiarly to the policeman in the vicinage 
concerning “the sight of papers that old cove 
do carry with him, to be sure.” And yet he 
has a brougham of his own, which he uses 
pretty frequently, and which, stuffed inside 
and out with parliamentary and legal papers 
and blue bags, you are pretty sure to see 
waiting at the Carnack Club, guarded by a 
weary groom, who yawningly complains to the 
Club page of “being so much up o’ niglits 
cause of the governor’s Parliament-house 
business.” It isimpossible for any man to be 
in more than one place at one and the same 
time. That we know; reason says it ; science 
a it. Lord Bacon would have told-us so if 
ne had thought us such fools as not to have 
known it without telling; yet it was cur- 
rently reported—and the evidence went far to 
prove—that at the very time last winter that 
Bridlegoose was managing the Ballygarret 
(county) election in Ireland, he was conduct- 
ing the great Snolbury contest in Yorkshire; 
that he was canvassing the electors of the 
Itchingmuchty burghs in North Britain ; that 
he was defending the Tippington election 
petition (which was successful,) before @ 
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committee of the House of Commons; that he 
was appearing as a witness (and a remarkably 
unwilling one) before a committee of the 
House of Lords, respecting the great Shellout 
Bribery Case; that he was attending to the 
registration of Conservative electors before 
a revising barrister in a narrow lane in Clerk- 
enwell; that he was new slating the roof of 
his cottage orné at Sydenham, in Kent; tak- 
ing the chair at the Farmers’ Friend Society’s 
dinner at. Marketpigton ; rusticating with his 
family at. Hastings in Sussex; and accom- 

ying his eldest daughter to Nice for 
the benefit of his health. If he had lived 
eighty years ago he would have been hooted 
down as a Cagliostro or a Count de Saint 
Germain. But in these days natural magic 
has superseded necromancy; and to gas, 
steam, iron, and activity must be attributed 
the greater portion of Mr. Bridlegoose’s 
ubiquity. 

Now, I ask what is to become of such a 
man as this if the standards of electioneering 
are to be furled? Remember! This is the 
man who brought in, in the pe forty-three, 
the great nabob, Sambo Lack, Esquire, who 
was manifestly idiotic, who could not spell, 
and who got so tipsy on nomination-day, that 
he had to be whose’ from the hustings 
on a truck ; yet. Bridlegoose brought him in 
triumphantly, defeating the redoubtable 
Tronsides —the man of the people— by a 
tremendous majority, solely and purely by 
the force of his (Bridlegoose’s) electioneering 
genius, and not—as was in a base and paltry 
manner asserted by the opposite party—by 
the brute cash force of Sambo Lack, Esquire. 
Remember, this is the man who gave to Par- 
liament Lord Claude Wappentake, a noble- 
man of such strong Saxon lineage and 
tendencies, that in the excitement of his 
speech from the hustings he roundly told 
the mob that they were nothing better 
than base-born churls, fit only—with iron 
collars round their necks—to herd swine ; 
which undoubtedly true, but imprudent 
words endangered his lordship’s election, 
and drew upon him a shower of dead cats, 
brickbats, and oyster-shells, that endan- 
| gered, and in some degree damaged, his 
lordship’s head. Yet the undaunted Bridle- 
goose rescued him from this dilemma, and 
sent him in three days to Parliament, a 
knight of the shire at the head of the poll. 
It was Bridlegoose who strangled the Potbury 
petition ; else Scrubby Hedgehog, Esq., would 
have been lost to the country. For what !— 
for treating twenty voters with a quart of egg- 
hot a-piece. Hear it, Nemesis! There was, 
to be sure, a trifling accusation in addition, 
that Mr. Hedgehog had kept all the public- 
houses in Potbury open for nine days ; but that 
was not proved. It was this same Bridlegoose, 
who unseated the monster Billyroller, the 
flagitious profligate who gave a voter twopence 
to purchase a pint of beer with, at the corner 
of Brick. Lane, Millington. 
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And finally, remember, Britons, it was 
Bridlegoose: Bridlegoose, the Bayard of 
Parliamentary agents: Bridlegoose without 
fear and without reproach: Bridlegoose, 
the dauntless adherent of Church and 
State—who, when the Zerubbabel election 
was going clearly against Sir John Scribe 
and Longhorn Pharisee, Esquire, and when 
the Radical candidate, Sir Rabbitskin Syder, 
was two hundred votes ahead—suddenly 
hit upon, devised, wrote, printed, and pub- 
lished, that undying placard, declaring 
that Sir R. Syder, having owned to a short 
visit to Bombay—must necessarily be a 
Brahmin, a worshipper of Juggernaut, an 
adorer of Buddha’s tooth, a disciple of Mumbo- 
Jumbo, an adept in fetish rites, an advocate 
of cannibalism, and an active member of the 
Stranglaboy Thuggee Society; and which im- 
mo placard wound up with “ Christian 
Husbands and Fathers, will you vote for 
this Iconoclast.?” (which means, I rather 
believe, image-breaker and not image-wor- 
shipper, but it was a good word, and told 
immensely), and was signed “ A Protestant.” 
Was it not that stroke of Bridlegoose’s 
genius which floored Sir Rabbitskin (who 
was as excellent a Christian gentleman as 
you would wish to meet); which drove him 
to leave Zerubbabel in disgust ; and caused 
the Scribe and Pharisee party to circulate a 
report that he had left his bill at the 
Golden Gridiron Hotel to be liquidated by 
his committee ? 

What then, I ask again, is to become of 
Ozias Bridlegoose ? To take away banners, 
bribery, and brass bands from such a man is 
to break the crutch of a crippie; it is to 
take the life-preserver from a burglar, to 
break the wand of Prospero, and. to draw 
the false teeth of a beauty of sixty. What 
is such a man to do when the electioneering 
banner which has braved the battle and the 
breeze for a thousand years (more or less) 
has been furled? He cannot dig; to beg 
he is ashamed, Furl your flags, and you roll 
up Bridlegoose, the pride and ornament of 
the collective wisdom of his country! You 
pin him up, you label him as though he were 
an object of curiosity in a museum—you put 
him away on a dark shelf behind a glass; 
and twenty years hence you will say, “This 
is a sample of the a called ‘agent’ who 
‘managed’ elections when management was 
necessary to send two honest men to repre- 
sent their countrymen in the great council of 
the nation.” I have heard something in my 
time of justice toa neighbouring country ; and 
I stand out for justice to Bridlegoose. The 
Palace Court people had compensation made 
them; Deputy Chaffwax has been ejected 
from office upon a splendid retiring fortune 
taken from the pockets of patentees; the 
Hounslow Heath highwaymen, if they 
did not get compensation, at least pe- 
titioned for it; now, I want to know 
what patriotic member will go down to the 
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House, and in his place, move for an 
inquiry into the claims of Ozias Bridlegoose, 
uire ? 

What is to become of the dim, mysterious 
legionary horde whom I have hastily alluded 
to, as the satellites of Bridlegoose? Take 
the celebrated Mr. Daggs for instance. Daggs 
was originally, I believe, a horse-chaunter, 
and is to this day a sporting character of con- 
siderable note. After he got over his little 
difficulties in the horse-chaunting line, which 
resulted in an appeal to the Ceesar sitting in 
Basinghall Street, he became a “frequenter 
of races,” and described himself as “on the 
turf;” on which I have no doubt he very fre- 
quently really was, with very little to cover 
him. Some success in the conduct of the 
noble game, “red, black, blue, feather and 
star,” emboldened him to take a public-house 
of the gladiatorial order, in the athletic town 
of Nottingham ; and it was here, in his Boni- 
facial capacity, that his marvellous aptitude 
for electioneering was discovered by Mr. 
Bridlegoose, then down in Nottingham ona 
little business. 

He became shortly afterwards the Murat 
of the Napoleon of the hustings. He gave 
up his public-house and rushed from the turf 
to the poll with an eagerness really surpri- 
sing. Now, Daggs had, I believe, about as 
much faith in any political party as an ar- 
tilleryman has in pea-shooters ; this, added to 
a natural inaptitude for public speaking, 
rendered him averse to supporting by any 
demonstration of eloquence the particular 
candidature in whose favour he was enlisted. 
The strength of his genius lay in invention, 
in resolution, in rapidity, and in subtlety. 
He would turn an adverse voter's flank ; 
bribe him or, if positively unbribable, hocus, 
kidvap, or mislead him, without ever offend- 
ing overtly the law or the prophets. He 
was the sort of man who—if his chief told 
him in London, that such and such a party 
was short of such and such a number of votes, 
in such and such a town, and that such votes 
must be had within twenty hours—would put 
five hundred sovereigns into his boots or his 
umbrella, start off that minute by train with- 
out further luggage ; and, within the given 
time, would bring his voters and their votes 
up to the poll booth, dead or alive. He had an 
art of ensnaring all the bill-stickers in a town, 
and leaving none to the opposite party; of 
tearing down that party’s placards should 
they manage to get any pasted up ; of having 
mud thrown at their hotels ; of getting the win- 
dows of their Committee Rooms broken. He 
had a hundred aliases: Blenkinsop, Mulling- 
ton, Pots, Cheesewright, Barwise, Tollymore, 
Gutch, and the like. He had lodgings in 
every district of London, and in every town 
in the provinces, and had a name and a carpet- 
bag in each. His metropolitan landladies 
believed him to be “something in the City ;” 
his provincial hostesses opined that he “tra- 
velled in some line”— which, in truth, he 
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did. At the close of a successful election 
his intimates—who were few—declared that 
he would get silently drunk in a cab, drivin 
slowly from one public-house to another, an 
being served in the vehicle. If, on the con- 
trary, the candidate for whom he was em- 
ployed were defeated, he would incontinently 
disappear, and be seen no more until, weeks 
afterwards, he was found in some far off town 
under an inscrutable incognito, working with 
misanthropical energy for some new candi- 
date. Now, see what Reform and Revolution 
do! Daggs is to be done for. Does any 
constitutional man in his five senses, believe 
that this country can hold its present position 
among nations, without Daggs ? 

Tom Beazly,too. Such a fellow for energy! 
Such promptitude, such daring. Tom was 
worth ten pounds a week (and got it), from 
any party. He had a pictorial eye, had Tom; 
and no man knew better than he how to 
arrange a showy procession. There was be- 
sides, something of a culinary turn in his 
genius. He knew exactly how and in 
what proportion to sprinkle the banners, 
the insulting placards, the libellous effigies 
of the rival candidates, the clap-trap of 
the mottoes, the gaudiest of the devices, 
He would give the candid ites private lists 
of the streets in which to stand up in 
their carriages while passing through; 
of the doors they were to bow to; of the 
windows they were to kiss their hands 
at. He knew how to bring a drunken 
freeholder upright to the poll, and how to 
prop up a drunken flag-holder with a sober 
one. He was the best fugleman in England 
for the hustings on nomination day. The 
cheers and the hooting, the dead cats and 
the stale eggs, the loud crash of music while 
the rival candidate made his speech, the 
groans and the Kentish fire, the fight, and the 
screaming, were never better done than when 
Tom gave the signal. He was not, perhaps, 
a “good and safe man” like Daggs ; but, 
as commandant of irregular horse, as a 
chief of free lances, as an able unscru- 
pulous persevering partisan, he was posi- 
tively unrivalled. If the flags are furled, 
what is to become of Tom Beazly and 
what is to become of the country without 
him ! 

What is to become of the myriad swarms 
of the miscellaneous army of understrappers ? 
What is to become of the “ witness Buggles,” 
whois ostensibly asmall bootmaker somewhere 
in Northamptonshire ; but who, it appears, 
has had an occult influence over elections for 
five-and-twenty years? What is to become 
of all the men in drab and brown and 
grey; of all the men in cloaks and mac- 
intoshes, who come like shadows at election 
times and so depart? What is to become 
of the innumerable small fry of flag-bearers, 
touters, and musicians? What is to become 
of the noble army of election crimps and 
election publicans, and of that intensely 
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reputable mob of voters (made corrupt by 
nobody) who sell their votes as they sell 
their chandlery and slops? What is to 
become of all these people thrown quite out 
of employment ? 

Furl the election flags, and furl the na- 
tional standard! It is all one, believe me. 
England was great under Bridlegoose, Eng- 
land was great under Daggs, England was 
grat under Beazly, England was great under 

é rest of the noble army whose occupation 
is to be destroyed. She really wit BE ruined 
now, though you may doubt it. 


LOUNGING THROUGH KENSINGTON. 


Tue beauty and salubrity of Kensington, 
its combination—so to speak—of the elegan- 
cies of town and country, and the multitude 
of its associations with English courts, wits, 
and literature, have Jong rendered it such a 
favourite with the lovers of books, that the 
want of some account of it, not altogether 
alien to its character, has constantly surprised 
them. The place is not only free from every- 
thing repulsive to the consideration (unless it 
be one hidden spot, which the new improve- 
ments will do away), but attention is fairly 
invited throughout. The way to it is the 
eee out of town: you may walk in 

igh-road, or on grass, as you please; the 
fresh air salutes you from a healthy soil ; and 
there is not a step of the way, from its com- 
mencement at Kensington Gore to its termi- 
nation beyond Holland House, in which you 
are not greeted with the face of some pleasant 
memory. 

Here, to mind’s eyes conversant with local 
biography, stands a beauty, looking out of a 
window ; there a wit, talking with other wits 
at a garden gate ; there, a poet on the green 
sward, glad to get out of the London smoke, 
and find himself among trees. Here come 
De Veres of the times of old ; Hollands and 
Davenants of the Stuart and Cromwell times; 
Evelyn peering about him soberly, and Samuel 
Pepys in a Rests. Here advance Prior, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Sir Isaac Newton ; 
Steele from visiting Addison, Walpole from 
visiting the Foxes, Johnson from a dinner 
with Elphinstone, Junius from a communica- 
tion with Wilkes. Here, in his carriage, is 
King William the Third, going from the 
palace to open Parliament ; Queen Anne, for 
the same purpose ; George the First, George 
the Second (we shall have the pleasure of 
looking at all these personages a little more 
closely) ; and there, from out of Kensington 
Gardens, comes bursting, as if the whole re- 
corded polite world were in flower all at once, 
all the fashion of the gayest times of those 
sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown 
with hoop-petticoats, towering with top-knots 
and toupees. Here comes Lady Mary, quiz- 
zing every body, and Lady Suffolk, lookin 
discreet ; there the lovely Bellendens an 
Lepells; there, Miss Howe, laughing with 
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Nanty Lowther (who made her very grave 
afterwards); there, Chesterfield, Hanbury 
Williams, Lord Hervey, Miss Chudleigh, not 
overclothed; the Miss Gunnings, drawing 
crowds of admirers ; and here is George Sel- 
wyn interchanging wit with my Lady Town- 
shend, the Lady Bellaston (so at least it has 
been said) of Tom Jones. 

Who is to know of all this company, and 
fot be willing to meet it? To meet it there- 
fore we propose, both out of doors and in- 
doors, not omitting other persons who are 
worth half the rest, Mrs. Inchbald for one. 
Mrs. Inchbald shall close the last generation 
for us ; and Coleridge shall bring us down to 
our own time. 

Not that we propose to treat the subject 
chronologically, except in exhausting one 
point at a time. The general chronological 
point of view, though good to begin with in 
order to show the rise and growth of a place, 
would not suit inspection into particulars. 
Tt would only end in confusing both place and 
time, by jumping backwards and forwards 
from the same houses for the purpose of 
meeting contemporary demands. The best 
way of proceeding, after taking the general 
survey, is to set out from some particular 
spot, on the ordinary principle of perambu- 
lation; and so attend to each house or set 
of premises by itself, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with it. 

Our perambulation, however, must not be 
parochial, Parish geography is a singular 
confounder of all received ideas of limi- 
tation. Ely Place, Holborn, is in the county 
of Combatdge: there are portions of other 
shires, which are in other shires ; and, paro- 
chially considered, Kensington is not only 
more than Kensington in some places, but it 
is not Kensington itself in others. In Ken- 
sington parish, for instance, are included Earl’s 
Court, Little Chelsea, Old and New Brom 
ton, Kensal Green, and even some of the 
houses in Sloane Street ; while, on the other 
hand, Kensington Palace and Kensington 
Gardens are not in Kensington, but in the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Taking leave, therefore, of the wandering 
imaginations of parish-officers, and confining 
ourselves to the received idea of Kensington, 
which is the same as that of the Post Office 
or Red Book, we shall consider the locality 
as circumscribed by Knightsbridge, Earl’s 
Court, Hammersmith, Notting Hill, and 
Bayswater; and since Kensington is more 
visited from the London side than any other, 
with the London side we shall rg 

But first, for the brief survey before men- 
tioned, and a word or two respecting the 
name of the place. 

The meaning of the word Kensington is 
disputed. It is commonly derived from the 
Saxon Kyning’s-tun — King’s-town ; though, 
as it is written Ohenesitun in Doomsday Book, 
and in other old records, it has been thought 
traceable to some landed proprietor of the 
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name of Chenesi—a family so called having 
been found living inSomersetshire, in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. Another ancient 
authority writes the word Chensnetun. Temp- 
tations to etymology are great; and as the 
Chenesi family was probably the same as the 
modern Cheynés or Cheyneys, and Cheyne 
comes from the old French word chesne (oak), 
and Chensnet might have been chesne-nut or 
chestnut (oak and chestnut—chastain—having 
possibly the same root in French, and their 
timber, of which London was built, possessing 
a good deal in common), Saxon and Norman 
antiquaries might be led into much pleasant 
dispute as to the regal or woodland origin of 
the word Kensington—whether the oak and 
chestnut trees, which still have representa- 
tives in the district, were the occasion of the 
name, or whether some Saxon prince—Alfred, 
for instance, who was the rebuilder of Lon- 
don—going some fine morning to look at his 
woodcutters, and considering how good the 
soil was, and how fresh the western wind 
upon his brow, chose to set up a summer- 
lodge there, in which to recreate his profound 
thoughts, and benefit the health which he was 
ruining for his country. 

Whatever was the origin of its name, there 
is no doubt that the first inhabited spot of 
Kensington was an enclosure from the great 
Middlesex forest that once occupied this side 
of London, and which extended northwards 
as far as Barnet. The woody nature of a 

rtion of the district is implied in a passage 
in Doomsday Book ; and records exist which 
show that forest-trees were abundant in it as 
late as the time of Henry the Eighth. The 
overflowings of the Thames, to which Chelsea 
and Hammersmith were then subject, stopped 
short of the higher ground of Kensington ; 
there was no great road through it till com- 
paratively modern times, the only highway 
for travellers westward being the old Roman 
or present Uxbridge ,road, then bending 
southerly (as it still branches) to Turnham 
Green; and thus we are to picture to our- 
selves the future royal suburb as consisting 
of half-a~lozen rustical tenements of swine- 
herds and other foresters, clustering about 
the homestead of the chieftain, or speculator, 
whoever he was, that first cleared away a 
spot in that corner. By degrees dairymen 
come, and ploughmen; then vine-growers ; 
and the first Norman proprietor we hear of 
is a bishop— 

“ Albericus de Ver tenet de episcopo Con- 
stantiensi Chenesit(um).” 

Aubrey de Vere holds Kensington of the 
Bishop of Constance. 

So writes Doomsday Book. Constance is 
Coutances in Normandy; and the bishop, 
who was probably anything but a reverend 
ae in the modern sense of the epithet, 

ut a stalwart, jolly fellow, clad in arms cap- 
a-pie, was also Grand Justiciary of England 
—that is to say, one whose business it was to 
do injustice to Englishmen, and see their 
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goods and chattels delivered over to his 
countrymen, the Normans. Accordingly, to 
set a good legal example, the Justiciary seizes 
upon this manor of Kensington, which be- 
longed, it seems, to one “ Edward,” a name 
which signifies Happy Keeper. So, Happy 
Keeper (unless detained to keep the pigs), 
makes the best of his way off, blessing this 
delightful bishop and jndge, whose office it 
is to oust proprietors; and he is perhaps 
stripped and murdered, somewhere about 
Notting Hill, by his Lordship’s chaplain.* 

The De Veres, however, who afterwards 
gave twenty Earls of Oxford to the English 
peerage, were not long in becoming absolute 
possessors of the manor of Kensington ; and 
they held it, directly or indirectly, from the 
time of the Conqueror nearly up to that of 
James the First. It is doubted, nevertheless, 
whether they ever resided there; though 
there was a mansion belonging tc them, which 
occupied a site near the present Holland 
House, and which is still represented by a 
kind of remnant of a successor. We s 
have more to say of the family by and by. 

But whatever was the importance of the 
district as the possession of a race of nobles, 
it obtains no distinct or certain image in the 
mind of the topographer, till Holland House 
itself makes its appearance ; which was not 
till the reign of James the First, when it was 
built by Sir Walter Cope, who had purchased 
the estate towards the close of the reign 
preceding. A succession of noble and other 
residents, of whom we shall have to speak, 
and who have rendered it one of the most 
interesting objects in the neighbourhood of 
London, soon brought shops and houses 
about it; Campden een, the seat of Lord 
Campden, arose not long after Holland House; 
the healthiness and fashion of the place 
attracted other families of distinction; and 
its importance was completed when King 
William bought the house and grounds of the 
Finch family (Earls of Nottingham), and con- 
verted the house into a e, and the 
grounds into royal gardens. Holland House, 
Campden House, Kensington House, the 
Square, the Palace, and the Gardens, are the 
six oldest objects of interest in Kensington ; 
and lively and abundant are the memorials 
they have left us. 

But newer creations possess their interest 
also, up to the latest period ; and it may be 
said, -without the usual hazards attending 
prefatory commendation, that in comparison 
with “Kingly Kensington,” as Swift called 
it, every other suburb of London, however 
interesting in its degree, is but as the strip 
of garden before one of its houses, compared 
with Kensington Gardens themselves during 
the height of their season. 

We begin our perambulation, as proposed, 
on the side next the metropolis; we should 


* For the crimes and iniquities of the military chrrch- 


men who came 
Thierry’s History 


over with William of Normandy, see 
of the Conquest—passim. 
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rather say, next Piccadilly ; for the metro- 

lis, alas! and Kensington, are now joined ; 
though from Knightsbridge to the Palace 
the houses still occupy only one side of the 


way. 

it is a very pleasant way, especially if you 
come through the Park. hen we quit 
Piccadilly for Hyde Park Corner, we, for our 
pan always fancy that the air, somehow, 
eels not only fresher, but whiter ; and this 
feeling increases, as we find the turf under 
our feet and the fresh air in one’s face. The 
road-way through Knightsbridge, with its 
rows of houses on one side, and its barracks 
on the other, is not so agreeable ; though by 
way of compensation, you have the chance of 
having your eyes refreshed with a dignified 
serjeant of dragoons, too fat for his sash, 
and a tall private, walking with a little 
woman. 

The long, and again unoccupied side of the 
road, in the Park, reaching from the Knights- 
bridge Barracks to within a short distance of 
the Gardens, lately presented to the eyes of 
the world a spectacle singularly illustrative 
of the advanced character of the age, and 
such, we believe, as no attempts to bring 
back a worse spirit in Europe will deprive of 
its good effects, however threatening those 
attempts may appear. When it was deter- 
mined that the structure in which the Great 
Exhibition was held should re-appear in 
another quarter, and this too with those 
improvements in point of size and treatment 
which the designer himself had longed for 
power to effect, we felt glad to have the old 
trees and (the hope of the old) turf back 
again, undisturbed, and rejoiced in a result, 
upon which, im fact, all parties were to be 
congratulated, We began to own, that there 
certainly had been a dust and a kick-up 
about the once quiet approach to Kensington 
—a turmoil of crowds, and omnibuses, and 
cabs, of hot faces and loud voices, of stalls, 
dogs, penny trumpets, policemen, and ex- 
tempore public-houses—which for the sake 
of the many themselves one could hardly 
have wished to see continued, lest they also 
should ultimately have missed their portion 
in the tranquil pleasures of the few. Multi- 
tudes became somewhat too multitudinous. 
European brotherhood itself, now and then, 
felt its toes trodden upon a little too sharply. 
The most generous emulations, if they want 
elbow-room, are in danger of relapsing into 
antagonisms. A juvenile wit in the shape of 
a pot-boy, who appears to have possessed a 
profound natural insight into this tendency of 
the meeting of extremes, cried out one day 
to a couple of foreigners who were showing 
symptoms of a set-to, “Go it, All Nations !” 

The road from Knightsbridge to Ken- 
sington, which the Great Exhibition looked 
on, is called the Gore—-a word, which, with 
the surveyor as well as the sempstress, 
appears to mean a slip or t of somethin 
in addition, and of the shape of a blunte 
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cone ; though the elegance to which the spot 
has attained must not let us forget, that the 
same word has been employed in the sense 
of mud and dirt, and that the road in this 
uarter used to be in very bad condition. 
rd Hervey, writing towards the middle 
of the last century, describes it as shocking. 
And the royal roads through the Park were 
little better. 

“The removing from Kensington to Saint 
James’s for the purpose of facilitating the 
Queen’s intercourse with Ministers, seems 
in our days” (observes the editor of his 
Lordship’s Memoirs) “very singular; but 
the following extract from a letter to his 
mother, dated twenty-seventh of November, 
seventeen hundred and thirty-six, will 
explain it :— 

“The road between this place (Kensing- 
ton) and London is grown so infamously bad, 
that we live here in the same solitude as we 
should do if cast on a rock in the middle of 
the ocean; and all the Londoners tell us 
there is between them and us a great im- 
passable gulf of mud. There are two roads 
through the park; but the new one is so 
convex, and the old one so concave, that by 
this extreme of faults they agree in the com- 
mon one of being, like the high road, im- 
passable.’” Vol IL, p. 189. 

Kensington Gore commences opposite 
Prince’s Gate with the mansion called Ennis- 
more, or Listowel House, formerly Kingston 
House. It is now the residence of the 
nobleman who possesses those two first 
titles; was lately that of the Marquis 
Wellesley ; and was buiit by the once noto- 
rious Duchess of Kingston, famous in the 
annals of bigamy. 

The Duchess of Kingston—the Miss Chud- 
leigh of whom we have had a glimpse by 
anticipation in Kensington Gardens—was an 
adventuress, who, after playing tricks with a 
parish register for the purpose of alternately 
falsifying and substantiating a real marriage, 
according as the prospects of her husband 
varied, imposed herself on a duke for a 
spinster, and survived him as his duchess 
till unmasked by a court of law. She wasa 
well-born and handsome, but coarse-minded 
woman, qualified to impose on none but very 
young or very shallow admirers. Her first 

usband, who became Earl of Bristol, was at 
the time of his marriage a young seaman, 
just out of his teens; and the duke, her 
second husband, though he was nephew of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ap never 
to have outgrown the teens of his under- 
standing. Hating prolixity and mock- 
modesty, her ladyship’s maxim, we are told, 
was to be “short, clear, and surprising ;” so 
she concentrated her rhetoric into swearing, 
and dressed in a style next to not dressing at 
all. The wealth, however, which was be- 
queathed her by the duke, enabled her, in spite 
of the loss of his title in — to go and 
flare as a duchess abroad, w 








ere her jewels | 
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made her the friend of sovereigns. And the 
Pope figured in her will. 

Marquis. Wellesley redeems Kingston 
House from the disgrace of its origin; for 
he was a highly refined personage. Some 
thought him too refined; and stories were 
told of the care which he took of his com- 
plexion. Fastidious he certainly was ; fond 
of pomp and show, when he governed India ; 
and a little too superfine perhaps in his tastes 
always. There was a curious difference in 
these, as well as in some other respects, 
between him and his brother, the great 
soldier. But we must not lightly believe 
stories to the disparagement of those who 
mingle infirmities with great qualities. What 
is certain of the. Marquis Wellesley is, that 
with all his aristocratic drawbacks, he was a 
man of gentle and kindly manners in private ; 
very. generous; an energetic, judicious, and 
upon the whole singularly liberal statesman 
for an extender of empire; and that the 
passion in him which survived all others, was 
a love of the classical studies of his boyhood. 
This was so strong, that he directed himself 
to be buried at Eton College, where he had 
been brought up; a triumphant testimony 
surely to the natural goodness ofhis heart. It 
is affecting to our common humanity to see 
one of the most public of statesmen, and one of 
the most sequestered of poets (Gray, in his 
Ode) thus meeting on the same good old 
ground of boyish reminiscence. 


Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade ! 
Ah fields belov'd in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain! 


Not in vain, however, if their influence thus 
accompanies us through life, and greets our 
approaches to the grave. 

A curious local pre-eminence attends 
Kingston House, little suspected by those 
who pass it. It stands on the highest ground 
between London and Windsor Castle. 

Next to this mansion is a row of new 
houses, each too high for its width, called 
Prince’s Gate. They resemble a set of tall 
thin gentlemen, squeezing together to look at 
something over the way. 

The old wall, containing their neighbour 
Park House, indicates the northern boundary 
of the once famous Kensington or Brompton 
Park Nursery, which figures in the pages of 
the Spectator as the establishment of Messieurs 
London and Wise, the most celebrated gar- 
deners of their time. -It commenced in the 
reign of Charles the Second; furnished. all 
England with plants ; and is only now giving 
up its last green ghost before the rise of new 
buildings. 

We have said that Kensington Gore, in 
Red Books and Directories, is understood to 
begin at Kingston (or Ennismore) House. 
And such is the case. But, as the only rows 
-of houses, till of late years—that is to say, of 
houses in actual conjunction—were that which 
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you pass just before reaching the Cabinet 
Exhibition, and another lower down the 
road, the former of these rows is still in- 
scribed Kensington Gore, and is the spot em- 
phatically so called. It is, also, to distinguish 
it from the other, sometimes called the Upper 
Gore. We notice it the more particularly, 
because it is remarkable, among other re. | 
spects, for its style of building. It consists | 
but of five houses, four of which are faced | 
with white stucco, all of them very small, and 
numbers two and three apparently consisting 
but of one room—a drawing-room—with six | 
windows. Yet they have an air of elegance, 
and even of distinction. They look as if they 
had been intended for the outhouses, or lodge, 
of some great mansion which was never 
built ; ioc as if, upon the failure of that pro- 
ject, they had been divided into apartments 
for retainers of the Court. You might ima- | 
gine that a supernumerary set of Maids of | 
Honour had lived there (if Maids of Honour 
could live alone) ; or that five younger brothers 
of Lords of the Bedchamber had been the 
occupants—all being bachelors, and expecting 
places in reversion. The two houses, which 
seem to be nothing but one drawing-room, 
possess, however, parlours and second stories 
at the back, and have good gardens; so that 
what with their flowers behind them, the 
park in front, and their own neatness and 
elegance, the miniature aristocracy of their 
appearance is not ill borne out. 

In the year eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
Mrs. Inchbald (of whom more _ hereafter) 
knocked at the door of one of these houses, in 
hopes of getting the apartments that were to 
let; but the lodging-house lady was so fine a 
paeerae and so very unaccommodating, 

esides reserving all the prospect for herself, | 
and charging a round sum for the rooms which 
had no prospect, that the authoress of the 
Simple Story indignantly walked off. She 
says that the furniture was crazy; that she 
would not have accepted the first floor had it 
been offered her for nothing ; and that one of 
her big trunks would have taken up half the 
bedroom. 

Since that day, there is reason to believe 
that the furniture has much improved ; for 
besides the air of taste which is diffused over 
all the little stuccoed houses, they have 
boasted divers inhabitants of worship; and 
at number five lived Count D’Orsay, whose 
name is publicly synonymous with elegant 
and graceful accomplishment, and who, by 
those who knew him well, is affectionately 
remembered and regretted, as a man whose 
great abilities might have raised him to any 
distinction, and whose gentle heart even a 
world of fashion left unspoiled. 

Number two, in this row, now called 
Hamilton Lodge, was the occasional resi- 
dence of the once famous demagogue, Wilkes 
—a man as much over-estimated perhaps 
by his admirers for a patriotism which 
was never thoréughly disinterested, as he 
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| time was immense. 


| died unmarried, universall 
| other, a very agreeable lady in face as well 
_ asin manners, we had the pleasure of seeing 
| once in company with her husband, the 
| late estimable Serjeant Rough, who be- 
| came a judge in India, and who deplored 
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was depreciated for a libertinism by no means 
unaccompanied with good qualities, “Jack 
Wilkes,” as he was familiarly called—Member 


| of Parliament, Alderman, fine gentleman, 


scholar, coarse wit, and middling writer— 


| was certainly an impudent dog, in more 
| genses than that of Jack Absolute in the 


play. Excess of animal spirits, and the want 


of any depth of perception into some of the 
gravest questions, le 


him into outrages 
against decorum, that were justly denounced 
by all but the hypocritical. Nevertheless the 


| country is indebted to him for more than one 


benefit, particularly the freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest; and the two daughters that 
Jack left behind him, illegitimate as well as 
legitimate, were models of well-educated, 
estimable women, as fond of their father as 
he had shown himself fond of them. The 
popularity to which he had attained at one 
“Wilkes and Liberty” 
was the motto of the universal English 
nation. It was on every wall; sometimes 
on every door, and on every coach (to enable 


| it to get along) ; it stamped the butter-pats, 
| the biscuits, the gingerbread ; in short, had 
| go identified one word with the other, that 


a wit, writing to somebody, began his letter 


| with, “Sir, I take the Wilkes and liberty to 
| assure you— 


” 


Wilkes prospered so well by his patriotism 


| that he maintained three establishments at 
| a time; one in the Isle of Wight for the 
| summer; another in Grosvenor Square, where 


his daughter Mary kept house for him; and 
the third at this place in Kensington Gore, 


| where his second daughter, Harriet, lived with 
| her mother, a Mrs. Arnold, who assisted in 


training her with a propriety that must have 
been thought venavtaile, The first daughter, 
who was as plain and as lively as her father, 
lamented. The 


her loss. 

A Kensington memorandum by Wilkes 
will show what high visitors he had, and how 
well he could entertain them :— 


“Mr. Swinburne dined with us last Sunday, with 


| Monsieur Barthelemi, and the Counts Woronzow and 


Nesselrode. I gave them the chicken turtle dressed 


| at the London Tavern, a haunch of venison, and 


was served by James and Samuel from Prince's 
Court, who behave very well. The day passed very 
cheerfully, and they all expressed themselves highly 
delighted.” 


Wilkes, who lived to a good age, owing 
robably to his love of exercise, was in the 
bit, to the last, of walking from Kensington 
to the City, deaf to the solicitations of the 
hackney-coachmen, and not at all minding, or 


rather perhaps courting, the attention of 
everybody else to an appearance which must 
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always have been remarkable. Personal 
defects deprecate or defy notice, accoraing to 
the disposition of the individual. Wilkes was 
not disposed to renaies anything. He 
was tall, meagre, and sallow, with an under- 
hung, grinning, good-humoured jaw, and an 
obliquity of vision which, however objection- 
able in the eyes of opponents, occasioned the 
famous vindication from a partisan, that its 
possessor did not “squint more than a gentle- 
man should.” Upon the strength of his 
having been a Colonel of Militia, the vene- 
rable patriot daily attired this person ir a 
suit of scarlet and buff, with a rosette in his 
cocked hat, and a pair of military boots ; and 
the reader may fancy him thus coming towards 
Knightsbridge, ready to take off the hat in 
the highest style of good breeding to anybody 
that courted it, or to give the eestinade 
“satisfaction,” if he was disrespectful to the 
squint. For Wilkes was as brave as he was 
light-hearted. He was an odd kind of 
English-Frenchman that had strayed into 
Farringdon-Ward-Without ; and he ulti- 
mately mystified both King and people: for 
he was really of no pet but that of pleasure 
and a fine coat. The best thing about him 
was his love of his daughters; just as the 
pleasantest thing in the French is their 
walking about with their families on the 
Boulevards, after all the turbulence and 
volatility of their insurrections. 

But an interest attaches to this house ot 
Wilkes’s, far beyond these pleasant anomalies: 
for here Junius visited. At this door, 
knocking towards dinner-time, might be seen 
a tall good-looking gentleman of an — 

resence, who if anybody passing by h 

nown who he was, and had chosen to go 
and tell it, might have been the making 
of the man’s fortune. This, was Philip 
Francis, afterwards one of the denouncers of 
Hastings, ultimately Sir Philip Francis, K.B., 
and now, since the publication of Mr. Taylor’s 
book on the subject, understood to be that 
“mighty boar of the forest,” as Burke called 
him, trampling down all before him, the 
author of Junius’s Letters. Mrs. Rough 
said, that he dined at a frequently, 
and that he once cut off a lock of her hair. 
She was then a child. She only knew him as 
Mr. Francis ; but she had “an obscure imagi- 
nation that her father once said she had met 
Junius.” He might so, in after days; but 
we feel convinced that Wilkes did not know 
him for Junius at the time. He treats the 
latter in his correspondence with a reverence 
which was not compatible with “ Wilkes and 
liberty.” He took Junius, we suspect, to be 
Burke or Chatham, probably the latter. He 
once, it is true, when Lord Mayor, invited the 
Great Unknown to a ball, adding, in a truly 
French style of classical allusion (then the 
tone of the day) how happy he should be to 
see “his Portia (Miss Wilkes) dance a graceful 
minuet with Junius Brutus.” But Junius 
Brutus saw the absurdity of the conjunction ; 
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answering that he acknowledged the relation 
between “Cato and Portia,” but in truth 
could see “ no connection between Junius and 
a minuet.” His “age and figure” too, he 
said, “would have done little credit to his 
partner.” Ina previous letter Wilkes had said, 
that he did not mean to indulge “the imperti- 
nent curiosity of finding out the most import- 
ant secret of our times, the author of Junius. 
He would not attempt with profane hands to 
tear the veil of the sanctuary. He was disposed, 
with the inhabitantsof Attica, to erect an altar 
to the unknown god of our political idolatry, 
and would be content to worship in clouds 
and darkness.” Upon which not inelegant 
comparison Junius, still keeping his state, 
though smiling with condescending pleasantry, 
observes, that he is “ much flattered, as Mr. 
Wilkes politely intended he should be, with the 
worship he is pleased to pay to the unknown 
god. I find,” he continues, “ I am treated as 
other gods usually are by their votaries, with 
sacrifice and ceremony in abundance, and 
very little obedience. The profession of your 
faith is unexceptionable ; but I am a modest 
deity, and should be as well satisfied with 
good works and morality.” This is admirable, 
and full of matter; but it is not the style 
that would have occurred between John 
Wilkes, Esquire, Sheriff of London, possessor 
of three establishments, and Mr. Francis, at 
that time clerk in the War Office, and in the 
habit of dining at his table. We must add, 
that we take co Chatham, Burke, and Earl 
Temple to have been in the secret of Junius’s 
Letters; that the two former objects of his 
admiration stimulated his manner ; and that 
not improbably they occasionally furnished 
him with remarks. Nor would it have sur- 
rised us, (before Mr. Taylor published his 
k) had Temple turned out to be Junius, 


himself. But‘this is not the place for dis- 


cussing the question, 

We take the opportunity of giving a vari- 
ation of the story which Mr. Taylor re- 
lates respecting the behaviour of Sir Philip 
at the table of George the Fourth; (he 
should rather have said the Prince Regent ; 
for there was no George the Fourth till after 
the death of Francis. “ Sir Philip,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “ was impetuous, and somewhat 
abrupt in manner. He once interrupted 
George the Fourth at the royal table (and 
we are credibly informed that he fre- 
quently dined there) in the midst of a tedious 
story, with a ‘ Well, sir, well!’” Our 
version of this anecdote, without meaning 
to impuge Mr. Taylor’s authority, which, not 
improbably, is the same as our own, diffe- 
rently reported, is, that. Sir Philip, being ex- 
cessively tired, not only with the story in 
question, but with others of the same sort 
which he was in the habit of hearing at the 
same table, interrupted the royal narration 
with the politer, but not less significant 
words, “ Well, and the result, sir, if you 
please?” The resultwas, that he was never 
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invited more; and our informant added, 
that as such a penalty was certain, it ig 


not pee that it was deliberately 
incurred, 


GARDEN-GAMES, 


We entreat our juvenile readers—tg 
whom this article is especially addressed— 
not to criticise the name “garden-games,” 
too severely. 

It simply means that class of game at 
which nothing is won save good humour, and 
nothing lost save an idle hour or two—which 
equally avoids the excitement of cards, the 
fatigue of boyish sports, and the perpetual 
kissing of “forfeits”— the sort of thing 
young gentlemen of twelve would term 
girlish, and which older young gentlemen or 
eighteen would call “slow.” But why go on 
elassing, when an example is so much clones 
than a definition, and when we see that our 
young readers will exactly know what we 
mean, when we say we mean such games 
as Puss in the Corner, and Oranges and 
Lemons — games which, not requiring the 
space of the field, and having too much 
movement for the drawing-room, (save at 
Christmas, when our drawing-rooms become 
play-grounds) are eminently fitted for the 
garden ? 

Old, reflective readers may perhaps be 
interested in observing how the ancient 
French chivalry and gallantry are mani- 
fest in the sports of the educated French 
children of the present day, Our younger 
readers may be pleased to know how their con- 
temporaries amuse themselves on the other 
side of the channel, and may perhaps use the 
information we give to increase their own 
store of “ garden-games.” 

We begin with the game of La tour, prends 
ere, the Tower which plays the de- 
fensive part is represented by two young 
ladies who hold each other by the hand as 
tightly as possible ; for the separation of the 
hands constitutes the demolition of the 
edifice. Another stately young person repre- 
sents the Duke ; who is local with a son and 
heir, and is surrounded by a body-guard, 
which may be large or small, according to the 
magnitude of the party. Nevertheless, how- 
ever few the soldiers, there ought to be two 
officers, a captain and a colonel ; and these 
pegin the game by accosting, the Tower 
thus :-— 


Tower, Tower, here we are, 
Come to knock you down, 


The Tower gallantly replies : 


No, no, we'll take care 
Not to be knock’d down. 


The Colonel remarks, 


Then I will complain 
To the mighty Duke Bourbon, 
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A threat which the Tower almost echoes by 
shouting, 
Well, you may complain 
To the mighty Duke Bourbon. 


The Captain and the Colonel then prostrate 
themselves on their knees before the Duke, 
and the following dialogue ensues :— 


Cap.and Col, Oh, my Duke, oh, my Prince, 
We have brought a sad complaint. 


Duke. Colonel, pray—Captain, pray— 
What the mischief do ye want ? 


Cap. and Col. Will you pleasea soldier grant 
Just to knock the castle down. 


Duke, Yes, a soldier I will grant, 
Just to knoek the castle down, 


The Captain and the Colonel, with the 
addition of a single guardsman, return to the 
Tower. The same process of summoning and 
defying takes place, and the officers go back 
to the Duke, repeating their demands for 
assistance, until all the guards are one by 
one granted by the august potentate. The 
Duke’s son is then sent to make the at- 
tempt, the verses being slightly modified 
to suit the altered circumstances ; and when 
this noble youth has failed like the rest, 
the Duke is requested to head the attack in 
person. 


Cap. and Col. Will your Highness come yourself, 
Just to knock the castle down. 


Duke, Willingly I'l! go myself, 
And I'll knock the castle down. 


The attack now begins in good earnest, the 
invading party doing all they can to separate 
the hands of the Tower. Promotion from 
the ranks is the system in this game, as 
well as in the real French army; and the 
soldier who succeeds in breaking the tower 
is proclaimed Duke in place of his less 
efficient leader ; so that if the great Bourbon 
would keep his place, he must show his 
—" for it by superior strength or 

exterity. 

If this strange little game looks like an 
episode from some chivalric romance, very in- 
artificially dramatized, another game, called 
La Marguerite, in which a lady in a castle is 
the principal personage, smacks still more of 
the days of Amadis and of Palmerin. The 
young lady who represents the fair Mar- 
guerite kneels down in the midst of several 
others. These young ladies, raising her frock 
over her head, thus ven the castle in which 
she resides.—To this castle another child, 
representing the gallant cavalier, advances, 
singing :, 


Oh, where is Marguerite ? 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 

Oh, where is:Marguerite ? 
Here comes the cavalier. 
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The group replies: 


She’s in her castle strong, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 

She’s in her castle strong, 
Thou gallant cavalier. 


Cav. But can she not be seen? 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 
But can she not be seen, 
By me, the cavalier? 


Group, The walls are far too high, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 
The walls are far too high, 
Thou gallant cavalier. 


Then the cavalier removes one of the sur- 
rounding young iadies, who, as the following 
dialogue informs us, is considered a stone of 
the edifice: 


Group. One stone is not enough, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 

One stone is not enough, 

Thou gallant cavalier. 


Cav. Then I will pull down two, 
Oh gay, oh gay, oh gay— 
Then I will pull down two, 
Yes, I the cavalier. 


And he does pull down two, and three, and 
four, varying his verse on each occasion, until 
at last only one stone is left, and she (the 
stone) holds the gown tight over the head of 
Marguerite, who now somewhat resembles a 
pudding ina bag. 

Accurate symbol of life! As the ladies 
diminish, the poetry of the game diminishes 
also. The cavalier no longer singing, but, 
speaking in vulgar prose, asks the remaining 
stone :— 

“What have you got there?” and receives 
the unromantic answer : 

“ A bundle of linen for the laundry.” 

“ Then,” says the cavalier, “I'll fetch my 
little knife and cut it.” 

The girl now lets go the frock, and | 
Marguerite, being thus discovered, instantly | 
takes flight, pursued by the rest of the 


There is a meagre prose in the lame and 
impotent conclusion of this game; which, 
coming as it does after so stately a beginning, 
almost inspires a feeling of melancholy. It 
is like the chirp of a young poetical soul 
immured amidst the routine of a counting- 
house. 

The following game, which goes by the 
name of Promenons-nous dans les bois (let us 
take a walk in the wood), has, if we mis- 
take not, some kindred sport in England. 
One young lady of the party is the wolf, 
another is the deer, while all the rest con- 
stitute the deer’s tail by a continuous 
holding of frocks. The wolf is concealed at 
first, and the deer, with her tail as chorus, 
saunters merrily about singing 
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Amidst the woods we'll roam about, 
Until the frightful wolf comes out. 


Then comes a bit of prose. “ Wolf, wolf, 
are you there?” says the deer. The wolf 
answers, first, “No,”—afterwards, “ Yes.” 
They then again become poetical— 


Wolf. I'm a wolf, and I will eat you. 
Deer. I’m a deer, and will defeat you. 


The rest of the game consists of the wolf’s 
endeavour to snatch away the different joints 
of the tail, while the deer defends them by 
stretching out her arms, and repelling his 
advances, 

In England the Mulberry tree, which is 
often a mulberry tree by name only, is the 
central point round which children succes- 
sively imitate the various occupations of 
cobblers, tailors and sempstresses, winding 
up each imitation with a sudden dance and a 
shout of “ Here we go round the mulberry 
tree!” &c, The French have precisely the 
same game, with the peculiarity that the 
supposed scene of action is the Bridge of 
Avignon. The song runs thus: 


On the bridge of Avignon 

All the world will dance away ; 
On the bridge of Avignon 

All will dance about. 


This is the way the dandies go, 
On the bridge of Avignon ; 

All the world will dance away, &c. 

This is the way the friars go, &c. 


This last imitation shows that the young 
ladies of France carry their sarcasm into 
higher places than the sportive worshippers 
of the English mulberry tree. 

As far as the poetical merits of the pastimes 
are concerned, the prettiest of all these young 
lady-like games is Les Fleurs de Mai, (the 
Flowers of May) for which some agreeable 
stanzas have been written by M. Edouard 
Neven. The person who sings them may 
represent a male or a female gardener— 
jardinier or jardiniére—while all the rest of 
the party are supposed to be an assemblage 
of flowers, each of whom is to join the dancing 
circle as soon as his or her name is called. 
The only singer is the gardener him (or her) 
self, and the letters G or L, here affixed to 
each stanza, are put for the purpose of 
denoting whether the flower invited is a 
gentleman or a lady :— 


Flowers of the season, come along all, 
Quick, quick, attend to my call. 


To L. Join the dance, my pretty Rose, 
Not a sweeter beauty blows ; 
Proudly you should hold your head, 
Fairest jewel of our bed. 


To G. Here, my Lily of the Valley, 
Stand no longer shilly-shally, 


(Conducted by 
iS 

Give the Rose your finest bow, 

You, my Rose, should curtsey now, 


To L, Flower, you shrink from human sight, 
Yet your odour gives delight, 
Come, my gentle Violet, come, 
Glad our fields with your perfume, 


So, you 're there, my Poppy fine, 
Special favourite of mine ; 

When you hear the cuckoo sing 
Bring us news about the spring. 


You, who like a sovereign reign, 
Let me not invite in vain; 

Quickly say—a little faster, 

What you think, Queen China-aster, 


. You, too, Monsieur Dahlia, pray, 
With your festal suit so gay, 
Come and join our floral féte ; 
Never do we close our gate. 


. Heart’s-ease, here's a place for you, 
Since you teach the maxim true, 
Which descended from above, 
Neighbours as ourselves to love. 


Ah! my small prince, Jessamine, 
Who was early taught to twine ; 
You will be a comrade meet, 
Hither bring your odour sweet. 


. You, whom all the world admires, 
Whom a corset black attires, 
Tulip, join the floral throng, 
Who for you have waited long. 


. Then as for you, good Master Pink, 
My nosegay you will make, I think ; 
Among the rest your place secure, 
*T will not be difficult, I'm sure. 


Flowers of the season, come along all, 
Quick, quick, attend to my call, 


So far there is no great difficulty in the 
game, since each flower is leisurely called and 
can leisurely obey. 

But when the following verse, which takes 
in the names of all, is sung, and every flower 
is expected to leave the round and join 
the gardener under pain of a fine as soon 
as his own name has been pronounced, there 
is ample work for sharp memories and 
nimble heels :— 


Hasten, lovely Rose, to me, 

Quick, my Lily, you must be; 
Now, my gentle Violet— 

Poppy, would you linger yet ? 
China-aster, pray make haste ; 
Dahlia, precious time you waste ; 
Heart’s-ease, you're asleep, I think ! 
Hither, Jasmine, Tulip, Pink. 
Flowers, come hasten, hasten all, 
Be obedient to my call. 


There is nothing very exciting, or perhaps 
very ingenious, in these games. But cannot 
you imagine that the groups formed by the 
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players would look very pretty on a grass- 
plot, on a summer evening, with a gay back- 
ground of flowery parterres ? 


‘ PRIVATE BRIDOON. 


Ir still wanted ten days of the actual form- 
ation of the Camp at Chobham, when I 

roceeded, one merry day in June, to Chertsey 
o railway, very much after the manner set 
forth in a previous number of Household 
Words.* In the road outside the station- 
yard a jovial-looking, fair-haired, red-faced, 
farmer-like sort of man had drawn up his cart 
on his return to Chobham from Chertsey 
market, to invite wayfarers to be conveyed in 
his wooden convenience to the Camp, for the 
small charge of three shillings, His offer had 
been refused by more than one person when I 
accosted him ; and, after a very brief parley, 
I found myself tilting along the shady road 
and conversing amicably with my companion. 
He was a gentleman whose information did 
not extend far beyond the boundaries of his 
own parish ; neither was he gifted with much 
imagination. Moreover, the faculty of elo- 
quence appeared to have been denied him ; 
but still he had something to say, and he 
said it. He had heard tell of the former 
camp “in the old king’s time.” He did not 
remember it, I supposed? “ Lord bless you, 
no, *t happened afore I was born; I’m only 
five-and-forty, but my mother remembers it 
—she does, She went to see it once when 
my father and her was ote Once! 
The great era of this old lady’s life. “Why, 
she saw George the Third, and Queen Char- 
lotte, and all the princesses, and a heap of 
lords and ladies come over from Windsor 
by nine o’clock in the morning ; when the 

eneral, whose name she couldn’t remember, 
| but he was Duke of Something, rode on a 
| white horse and had two running footmen, 
dressed in white, who carried his messages 
to everybody about him. She would have 
been trampled to death, she would, only her 
young man (my friend’s father ‘as was’) got 

er out of the crowd of men and horses, and 
took her back safe to Chobham. OQ! she re- 
members a deal more, as I’ve heerd her tell 
on, but I don’t mind it now; ’cause you see,” 
he threw in by way of apolo for the brevity 
of his memory, “’t warn’t no business of mine, 
you know.” 

But there was something that «as his 
business. He was a copyholder, and, “like 
& many more in Chobham,” had right of 
common, and what he wanted to know was, 
“what they (the Chobhamites) was to get in 


the way of compensation or something ?” for | § 


the exact nature of hisclaim was not quite 
clear to him. “ However,” he philosophically 
observed, “ the Court would soon settle that, 
and then he should have his rights, he 
supposed, whatever they was!” The juris- 


* See Vol, vi. page 469, 
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diction to which he referred was simply the 
Court Baron at Chobham ; which, in his esti- 
mation, appeared to rank with the celebrated 
Vehm -Gericht, whose mystic proceedin 
were held beneath the shade of the oak and 
lime-tree. Whatever opinion he held on 
this point, he did not attempt to enforce it by 
antiquarian illustration. Had he done so he 
might have plunged into a dissertation as 
entertaining as that of the county historian, 
who tells us that Chobham was originally 
written Cebeham, and belonged to the 
Abbey of Ceortseye, originally called the Isle 
of Cirotis, although, continues the candid 
narrator, “who Cirotis was is wholly un- 
known ;” and that “a composition, called 
Mead Silver, was paid for many meadows in 
the parish, in lieu of tythe-pay, bearing one 
enny per acre,” a payment “said to have 
en originally settled in consideration of the 
inhabitants feeding the Abbot’s deer.” Good 
old times those, when the perquisites of vert 
and venison were vested in the church! 
And yet the Abbot’s successors—notwith- 
standing Mr. Horsman and the Ecclesiastical 
Endowments Commission—do not altogether, 
even at the present day, clothe themselves in 
sackcloth and ashes, and forswear the haunch 
and the flagon. It was the monks who 
planted the vineyards of which England once 
could show a great many: one of these, 
placed on the top of St. Ann’s Hill, half-a- 
mile out of Chertsey—was a cultivated, though 
not a wine-producing, “vine-garden, in the 
memory,” says the historian, “of a gentleman 
now living” (one thousand eight hundred and 
four). Perchance, too, it was they who gave 
the name of Gracious Pond toa large pool 
or lake on the heath close by Chobham, about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and co- 
vering an extent of sixty acres; they might 
have countenanced the belief, that by the 
miraculous interposition of Our Ladye of 
Godley—as the Abbey of Chertsey was 
also called—the springs in that district rarely 
freeze. But it must have been the superstition 
of the peasants, not theirs, which imagined, 
as old Aubrey narrates, that “on the top of 
the north side of the hill (St. Ann’s), was a 
huge stone or conglobation of gravel and sand, 
which could not be moved, and under it lay 
great treasure,” for the monks would scarcely 
have left the matter in doubt, or the stone 
undisturbed. 

Instead of talking about the past, my 
charioteer discussed the present, — his 
sentences now and then, as if he felt their 
full value. He had a good word to say of 
most of the landed proprietors beside whose 
rounds we drove, but he was almost eloquent 
in favour of one, a gentleman (he named him) 
from London, formerly a sugar-baker or con- 
fectioner, who came down into those parts 
about five-and-twenty years ago, and bought 
up “ever such a breadth of the old heath.’ 

“Where you see them plantations,” he 
continued, pointing to fine clumps and doubly- 
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lined hedgerows of fir and silver beech, “was 
nothing then but waste land; no road that 
you. could call a road, not a house within 
two miles, nor nothing that you would care 
to look at. Now, you see, there’s.a: church and 
a parish school where the labourers’ children 
get. edwicated, and a parsonage house, and 
a. post-office—and everything comfortable all 
about. Ah! he’s done a deal of good, he has, 
He lives down here altogether now and makes 
plenty of work for them that wants it.” 

At this point, when his communications 
were waxing more circumstantial, my com- 
panion suddenly checked himself; an ob- 
noxious thought. had intruded and froze the 
genial current.of his soul. He turned round 
and abruptly said : 

“T don’t know who you may be, sir;, but I 
haven't got no license for taking passengers 
in my cart.” 

id I look like an informer? I. pat my 
looks to the test. 

“ What's your name ?” L.asked, pulling out 
my pocket-book, and moistening the tip of 
the pencil. 

“Dipple,” he answered, with a forced, hys- 
teriecal, mock-merry bravade. 

“ Christian name ?” 

“ John.” 

“John Dipple, of Chobham?” I repeated 
slowly, “ not licensed to—” 

“Tsay, master,” he sntearnpte, getting 
very red—that is to say, much redder—in 
the face, “ you don’t mean to——.” He could 
not bring the words. out; but fixed his blue 


eyes on me and stared. with all his might. 

I laughed ; and it then dawned upon Mr. 
Dipple’s mind that I had been joking with 
him ; but I still further relieved his anxiety, 


by confessing to a by-gone occupation, which 
furnished me with something like a reason 
for the errand I was now upon. 

“And so, sir, you've been in the army,” 
observed Dipple; “and in foreign parts, I 
dare say?” 

I confessed to certain colonies, naming 
North America. - 

“Now, sir,” said he—after having digested 
the question he meditated for full five minutes 
—*you can tell me whether they have any 
laws out there—I mean, protected by ’em, as 
we are?” 

John Dipple! John Dipple! The parish 
school which we have just passed was cer- 
tainly not built when you weré a boy. I 
strove to make it clear to him that. the laws 
ef England were of equal application in the 
colonies as at home—a fact which seemed 
to give him some trouble to comprehend ; 
ehiefly, I suppose, in relation to distance, or it 
might. be, colour—the popular notion at 
Chobham. probably being that the American 
eolonists are blacks. 

With a few more brilliant queries on his 
part and satisfactory answers on mine, the 
remainder of the distance was. beguiled. Mr, 
Dipple deposited me on the common, and then 
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turned his horse’s head towards Chertsey, in 
the expectation—with no further dread of 
the excise—of picking up. one or two more 
pedestrians bound on the same errand ag 
myself, 

The aspect of the heath, on the fourth of 
June was very different from what it has 
since become. Then there were only two 
or three hundred men—a few companies of 
Sappers and Miners, and drafts from two 
other regiments to furnish fatigue - parties, 
A civilian could have made nothing of the 
ground ; the only signs of the forthcoming 
encampment being the half-formed cavalry 
stables to the right and left of the line, three 
or four wells dotted here and there, and the 
tents of the troops I have named, with a few 
hangers-on, such as no camp can be without, 
let the regulations say what they please. But 
there were other evidences of somethin 
toward, in the waggons that leisurely toil 
along the sandy road, laden with stable- 
roofing, pickets for the horses, and other 
necessary etcetera. The drivers of these 
waggons, when they took their receipts to 
be signed, invariably addressed the sergeant 
on duty as “general,” a rank which it was 
not in military nature to repudiate; besides, 
it made the teamster a happy man for the rest 
of the day. 

I traversed the ground in every direction, 
but as what further befel me on my first 
visit had little relation to the Camp as it 
now is, I pass over the pleasant remainder 
of the day, with the agreeable walk back to 
Chertsey by a different road through some 
of the prettiest lanes in England, and merely 
bestow a word of grateful acknowledgment 
on the cheap and excellent accommodation 
which the Old Swan affords. I may, how- 
ever, observe, parenthetically, that this ae 
commodation has its limits; for on an after 
day, the eve of the Queen’s first visit to the 
Camp, the demand for roadsters so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that the aged ostler 
observed to mein accents of reproach: “ Blest 
if I don’t think that people fancies post-orses 
grows on happle-trees !” 

A second expedition in July, performed 
by the road, stiowed me the Camp in full 
array. There is no necessity, perkanps; for 
beginning our inspection with the reveillé, 
nor for continuing it until ¢attoo. We will, 
therefore, imagine the first trumpet-call that 
has sent the cavalry to their stables, to the 
tune of “Nancy Haly,” and the rouse and turn- 
out of the bugles breaking, with less feminine 
pleading, the slumbers of the infantry, and 
mustering them for private de in front 
of their respective companies’ tents. Let us 
also imagine the morning parade over, the 
men dismissed, breakfast over, the guards 
mounted, and the various minor routine 
duties gone through which occupy all troops 
alike, whether in camp or in barracks. e 
will even suppose that there has been a heavy 
field-day the day before, and that the troops 
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are enjoying a day of rest: it will be more 
favourable for our purpose. 

The Camp is of semicircular form, and 
covers: an extent of ground, on the are, of 
about two miles; the distance between the 
extreme points, in a straight line, being 
something more than a aniinnathnaquanten 
The cavalry, facing the north, are on the 
right ; the head-quarters, in front of which 
the Queen’s tent is pitched, come next; 
the three infantry brigades, stretching nearly 
east and west, follow. In advance of the 
latter, but to the left of them, are the ar- 
tillery ; and the rifle brigade, in advance of 
these again, occupy the extreme left. 

As the majority of visitors reach the 
— at a spot called Long Cross, imme- 

iately in the rear of Magnet Hill, where the 
flag-staff is planted, the easiest way of seeing 
as much as can be seen is to enter the cavalry 
lines ; and, having threaded them up and 
down, to complete the circuit of the infantry 
afterwards, 

At a dip in the highway, in front of the 
booths: for public entertainment, is a path 
beside a turf wall which leads up to the 
Camp. This we follow, across a newly made 
causeway, over a swamp where the water 
has been dammed up to make a pool for 
various purposes. To this causeway a few 
Sappers and Miners are always giving a few 
finishing touches; for it forms part of the 
road which the Queen is obliged to traverse 
when she witnesses the evolutions; and, 
therefore, it cannot, in their loyal opinion, be 
made secure or smart enough. Arrived at 
the summit of the first slope, a. sentry chal- 
lenges us, uot for the ordinary parole or 
countersign, but for the “pass” from head- 
quarters or the Horse-Guards, without which 
the interior of the Camp is invisible. That 
shown, the stranger is free to go wherever 
he chooses. 

We breathe freely now, and begin to look 
about us. Having been taught by experience 
to walk at a proper distance from tent-pegs 
—which have a tendency to trip up unwary 
feet——~we reach the cavalry quarters. A 
fluttering camp-colour informs us that we are 
in the midst of the Carabineers. Fine fellows, 
all of them. Jackets off, braces hanging 
loose, and shirt-sleeves tucked up to the 
elbows, they busy themselves with their own 
or their horses’ accoutrements. There was 
heavy rain im the night, and oe bit, 
stirrup-iron, and steel scabbard must be freed 
from rust. But the burnished helmets are, 
thanks to the canvas bags in which they 
are kept, undimmed. 

The men are very courteous, and desirous 
to explain all that a stranger wishes to know. 
Let Private Bridoon, of the B troop: a tall, 
handsome, young man, with a clear, blue eye, 
a fresh colour, and a long yellow moustache 
which does not conceal an engaging smile: be 
the exponent of his comrades.—Yes ; there 
is plenty to do in Camp, off duty as well. as 
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on. More than the infantry? No doubt; 
look at the horses—they want as much tend- 
ing as ourselves, and more too, We were 
badly off in stables at first—the horses were 
icketed (tethered is the civilian’s word) too 
ow, and some of them got staked. But there’s 
one thing we can’t altogether remedy; we 
ean’t keep out the wet. The canvas roof is 
teo short for the framework [an universal 
complaint acs the Camp], and the 
rain pours in as hard and as often as it likes. 
The canvas ought to have overlapped—it 
would be quite as pleasant to have the rain 
outside as in ; however, we fill up the chinks 
as well. as we can. Would you like to go 
through the stables? The horses are all quiet. 

Private Bridoon leads the way.. He has a 
general regard for the whole troop and a 

rticular affection for the charger he calls 
is own, We observe that every horse is 
marked on the shoulder with the letter of 
the troop and its‘own number, and, on closer 
examination, diseover that the marks are not 
branded, but. clipped out with scissars, very 
neatly ; the process, we are told, is repeated 
once a month. The interior economy of the 
stable is excellent. A careful watch is always 
kept for the prevention of accidents. The 
horses are well fed, wel] littered, and well 
groomed ; and it is no wonder that we find 
them in such good condition. Private 
Bridoon is very well pleased with the com- 
pliment which, in his own person, he accepts 
for his troop, and having done the honours ot 
his stable, volunteers the exhibition of his tent. 
It is a comfortable place, after all, though it. 
does seem a little too small for the number 
that fill it; and how ten or a dozen men— 
the amount varies—contrive to stow them- 
selves away within that small circumference, 
ac a civilian at first, — as = 
apple-dumpling mystery puzzle orge the 
Third. Dib then be ies taken a careful 
survey of the interior, he finds that the thing 
is managed without difficulty. With their 
feet. towards the centre, the men radiate with 
all the symmetry of the spokes of a wheel, and 
have plenty of room to turn on their straw 
beds: with space between for such garments 
as they cast aside during slumber, or require 
at.a moment’s notice when they wake. There 
is one thing in particular which excites the 
civilian’s admiration, and that is the tent- 
pole.. It is the dumb-waiter of the establish- 
ment, every pendable article hangs from it 
and every portable object is grouped around it : 
arms, accoutrements, mess-tins, haversacks, 
all a soldier’s “ havings.” What confusion 
when the pole gives way! an event not in- 
frequent when the midnight rain suddenly 
eal the canvas, and when, unless the cords 


are quickly eased off, the apex of the tent is 
blown off, and the whole fabric falls—one uni- 
versal ruin. Private Bridoon shows us his 
helmet, which, he says, is a great deal lighter 
than that which the regiment wore a few 
months back, when they themselves were 
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“heavy ;” he speaks of it as if it were a mere 
feather-weight ; and as to its being cambrous 
—there—see how well it becomes him! The 
Carabineers have also had a new sword 
lately : it is a serviceable weapon, well poised, 
but the hilt is contracted; there are not a 
dozen men in the regiment whose hands are 
small enough to wield it with ease. 

“ And who,” we ask the Private as we are 
about to take leave of him with thanks for 
his escort, “are those men in pink flannel 
so busy with spades and wheel-barrows? Do 
they belong to your regiment?” “Oh, yes,” 
is the reply ; “they are some of our officers, 
They are cutting trenches to drain off the 
wet from their tents.” And we notice that 
they do their self-allotted task well and 
earnestly, without flinching. Fatigue-parties 
composed of rank and file usually satisfy the 
wants of officers in quarters ; but, in Chobham 
Camp, the officers lay the men under no such 
contribution. When a party of officers can 
build their own mess-kitchen on the very day 
of their arrival in camp (as some of the 
Thizteenth Light Dragoon officers did), toiling 
in the mud like a party of beavers, they 
fairly earn the lobsters and chickens, the 
remains of which so plentifully bestrew the 
ground in this quarter of the Camp. 

As we move along we find the same rough 
work everywhere as readily and cheerfully 
encountered. Good temper appears to be the 
universal set-off against hard labour and pri- 
vation. The thing, on acccunt of which the 
troops have been brought together, is to be 


done, and they doit. They take a pride, too, in 
their unusual occupations, and the esprit de 


corps is apparent throughout. In nothing 
more, for example, than in their impromptu 
kitchens. In one place a gigantic Life 
Guardsman, transformed into a cook, stands 
towering over a long file of flesh-pots, and 
proclaiming to all inquirers that the brick 
range over which he presides and which he 
and his comrades have constructed, is the 
best kitchen in the camp. As sedately 
satisfied is yonder Sapper that the skilfully 
built turf oven in which he is trying his first 
batch of meat-pies, can turn out pastry better 
than the best baker’s oven. But more per- 
tinaciously convinced than either is the 
careful Highlander, that his economical stove 
consumes barely half as much fuel as that of 
any of hisneighbours. Some of the regiments 
of the line declare that there is nothing like 
the old circular Peninsular kitchen, the chief 
advantage of which is the facility of its con- 
struction, and its chief defect unlimited ex- 
posure to the elements; and the Riflemen, 
who have been well trained to out-door 
experience, contend that their under-ground 
establishment is unquestionably the best, as it 
certainly is the neatest, on Chobham Common. 
About one thing there can be no doubt, that 
in the article of provision for the women’s 


comfort, the Riflemen take the shine out of | 
the whole division. If you want a proof of! 
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this, go round the rear of the Camp, noting 
well the sheds and shielings in which the 
womankind of each regiment are housed, and 
you will see that Chobham Crescent—as the 
Gyneczeum of the Rifles has been christened 
—at once establishes its claim to be considered 
the military Belgravia. It is built, as its name 
implies, in the form of a crescent, after a plan 
furnished by Captain Wilkinson. At a dis- 
tance it has the air of a circular field-work ; 
and, as you approach, you almost expect a 
shot from the loopholes with which the ex- 
terior wall is pierced. These harmless aper- 
tures are ventilators, so placed as to give an 
even current of air without creating draughts, 
The interior of each lodge is about six feet 
high, and each married couple have their own 
separate chamber and doorway, which admits 
the light as well as themselves. ‘The sleeping- 
places are neatly curtained off, and exceeding 
snugness characterises the whole concern. 
We have seen now how both “men” and 
women are accommodated ; let us peep into one 
of the officers’ tents. There is not very much 
to choose amongst them, although some per- 
haps are fitted up with a little less simplicity 
than others. To compress what is absolutely 
wanted into the smallest compass is of course 
the great secret. Under the shelter of a dog- 
cart, which—covered with damp cloaks and 
blankets—answers the purpose of a drying- 
ground on wheels, we remark a row of we 
polished boots, the handiwork of a tall soldier 
in a stable dress. The boots are not his; 
they belong to “his gentleman,” Mr. Downy-: 
beard of the Life Guards, who is absent 
to-day,at Windsor. That’s his tent opposite; 
the Guardsman will show it to us with 
pleasure. The bed and the toilette are the 
two principal articles. The first, contrived 
a double debt to pay, is one of those light, 
iron, long chairs, which make capital easy 
chairs by day, and pull out into excellent beds 
by night. The Guardsman runs it out and 
shuts it up again in a minute, without dis- 
placing a very pretty piece of needle-work, 
roses and lilies on a dark velvet ground, 
which somebody—we don’t believe what we 
are told about Mr. Downybeard’s sister—has 
sent for the gallant officer whereon to rest 
his wearied head. At present, this piece of 
furniture is a chair, but the materials for 
making a bed of it are being aired on the 
dog-cart outside, which is also the receptacle 
of the owner’s helmet and cuirass. His sword, 
hanging from the tent-pole, is doing duty 
over the pretty piece of needle-work. The 
toilette table is somewhat elaborately fur- 
nished. Beside the usual complement of 
brushes, boot-hooks, and razors, we descry a 
bottle of Rowland’s Kalydor, and another 
filled with “ Bouquet de Chobham,” the latest 
invention of Monsieur Somebody, of Regent 
Street, London, and the Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. But the comfort and adornment 
of his person are not the only things 
that Mr. Downybeard has had in view. 
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The cultivation of the military mind has also 
been cared for. There is his library, ranged 
round—as well as it can go round—the all- 
absorbing tent-pole. The warlike Khalif 
Omar, who hated books, could scarcely 
object to Mr. Downybeard’s collection, for 
it consists of only two volumes—the Military 
Catechism, for severe study, and the Adven- 
tures of an Aide-de-Camp, for moments of 
literary recreation. A small pocket diary 
lies near the Kalydor; but that is sacred. 
The rest of the tent furniture is made up of 
a small lanthorn, a piece of carpet over an 
oil-cloth, an India-rubber “ Victoria Regia ” 
sponging-bath, a spider-legged bamboo- 
coloured wash-hand-stand, and a soda-water 
tumbler nearly a foot high. 

Like the letter which La Fleur gave to 
Yorick, you have only to make one or two 
trifling substitutions, and the description of 
one interior will do for all the rest. The 
tents of officers of the line display perhaps 
less bouquet and more books ; some are not 
lucky enough to recline on embroidered 
velvet ; and others—these are mostly very 
young officers—solace themselves, if not their 
friends, with musical instruments. 

With respect to external decoration, we 
observe that it is not generally considered. 
The Foot Guards are, however, an excep- 
tion; they, accustomed to horticulture— 
at Chiswick and the Opera—indulge in 
gardens in front of their tents. As the 
space is limited to about the size of a 
hearth-rug, variety is the great desideratum, 
and this the Foot Guards have attained by 
stocking their flower-beds with scarlet gera- 
niums and small fir-trees. We have been 
doubtful about gardening being a particularly 


successful experiment on Chobham Common, | 
since we were told that when a shower of} 


rain comes pelting down, the soil is instanta- 
neously changed into black mud of the con- 
sistency of bird-lime, “just as if,” said our 
military informant, “you had made a pulp of 
salad oil and charcoal tooth-powder.” 

A private soldier’s day at Chobham, when 
no evolutions are to be performed, is nearly 
over when he has eaten his dinner: if his 
arms and accoutrements be in good order, and 
ready for immediate use, he may, within the 
limits of the Camp, enjoy his full swing of 
recreation. The commanding officers of regi- 
ments are no less solicitous for his amuse- 
ment than his instruction, and every species 
of manly game is allowed and encouraged. 
During the afternoon and evening, those who 
are not anticipating a night surprise by lay- 
ing in a good stock of sleep beforehand, may 
be seen playing at cricket, pitching quoits, 
putting the stone, and flying the garter, as 
carelessly as if it had never entered into their 
heads—and in all probability it never has— 
that at any given moment they may become 
food for powder. And who knows how soon? 
“ Ah,” said an officer of Rifles, who was our 
last guide on the ground, “I may yet smoke 
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But that,” he 
added, with a sigh, “that is a dream !” 

He thought x could promise, however, 
that, if ever the dream came to pass, the 
troops Lord Seaton has trained would be 
able to do something towards preserving the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. And after 
what we have seen of them we think so too, 
but .fervently hope that their intelligence, 
discipline, and courage, may never be put to 
the test. 


WHIP AND SPUR 


Mr. Youarrt tells us, that not ouly was the 
stirrup unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
but that there is no evidence of its use earlier 
than the time of William the Conqueror. 
The Bayeux tapestry, worked at that period, 
contains a figure of a horse, among whose 
trappings are saddle, bridle, and stirrups ; 
and it seems doubtful whether anything ear- 
lier, concerning the stirrup, is known. Among 
the equestrians of the Middle Ages, who 
fought with a spear or lance, many had 
either a projection or a loop of cord on the 
lance, about two feet from the butt end ; this 
served at once for a firmer grasp of the wea- 
pon, and as a step by which the warrior could 
mount his horse; and, regarding stirrups as 
aids to mounting a horse, it'is proved that their 
being done without did not arise from any 
manly superiority ; for the horse was some- 
times taught to bend his neck or his knees 
to ease the rider in mounting; sometimes 
a slave was at hand to assist his master. 
Some even made use of ashort ladder; and it 
was part of the duty of the local magistracy, 
both in Greece and Rome, to provide con- 
venient stepping-stones, or mounting blocks, 
at frequent intervals «'ong the roads. 

Stirrups have been the subject of the 
deepest investigations. Beckmann ferreted 
out all the little scraps which can be found in 
Hieronymus, Gruter, Lipsius, Pitiscus, Sal- 
macius, Vossius, Polydore, Licetus, Mont- 
faugon, Le Beau, and Berenger, illustrative of 
the manner in which the ancients mounted 
their horses, and maintained their seat when 
mounted. He found that no stirrups are 
observable in ancient coins, statues, or 
sculptures. That Hippocrates and Galen 
speak of a disease which in their time was 
occasioned by long and frequent riding with 
the legs hanging pendulous and unsupported. 
That Germanicus, the father of Caligula, 
availed himself of this very pendulosity by 
riding after dinner to strengthen his ancles, 

The earliest form of spur was like some of 
those seen on the effigies in the Temple 
Church ; a single-goad or sharp point. Such 
were the ancient spurs, and such those worn by 
the horse soldiers among the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Normans, and the Anglo-Normans. The 
shanks of the spurs were afterwards bent to 
suit the ancle. The rowelled spur is said by 
Sir Samuel Meyrick to have been invented in 
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the reign of Henry the Third. The dashing 
young Lnigtts of the feudal times had a 
great love for decorating their spurs with 
real or fictitious jewels. These, however, 
were holiday spurs, for tournaments, and not 
for the rough usage of war. Spurs of gold 
were occasionally talked about; and spurs 
garnished with diamonds. During the reigns 
of Henry the Fifth and Henry the Sixth, 
spurs with frightfully long spiked rowels were 
in fashion. They became longer and longer 
until they reached the length of eight inches. 
Henry the Eighth set the fashion of a closer 
rowel, one somewhat like a star, less pene- 
trant and aggravating. During the tourna- 
ments in the reign of Elizabeth the spurs had 
frequently mottoes on the shanks. One such 
had “ A true knight am I,” on one side, and 
“ Anger me and try,” on the other. Ripon 
was a famous spur-making town in the six- 
teenth century. 

There are some very odd usages respecting 
spurs. Five or six years ago a party of 
sappers and miners were engaged at Peter- 
borough on the trigonometrical survey. An 
officer entered the Cathedral with his spurs 
on, and was immediately beset by the 
choristers, who demanded money of him for 
treading the sacred floor with armed heels. 
An inquiry was made of some of the dig- 
nitaries of the Cathedral; but they did not 
seem to be aware of any ground on which 
the claim could be made. evertheless, the 
boys insisted that they had right on their 
side. A query relating to this subject was 
some time afterwards inserted in Notes and 
Queries ; and this elicited much curious in- 
formation concerning what is called spur 
money. In the Memorials of John Ray 
occurs this passage, “ July the twenty-sixth, 
sixteen hundred and sixty-one, we began our 
journey northwards from Cambridge; and 
that day, passing through Huntingdon and 
Stilton, we rode as far as Peterborough twenty- 
five miles. There I first heard the Cathedral 
service. The choristers made us pay money 
for coming into the choir with our spurs on.” 
Mr. Markland says that, “In the time of Ben 
Jonson, in consequence of the interruptions 
to divine service occasioned by the ringin 
of the spurs worn by persons walking an 
transacting business in Cathedrals, and 
especially in St. Paul’s, a small fine was 
imposed on them, called spur-money; the 
exaction of which was committed to the 
beadles and singing-bcys.” The late King of 
Hanover, when Duke of Cumberland, was 
once asked for spur-money in Westminster 
Abbey. He resisted the demand on the plea 
of possessing a right to wear spurs there, in- 
asmuch as it was the place where they were 
put on him. One who has himself been a 
chorister and has tasted thesweets of spur- 
money, states that, after the claim was made, 
the person from whom it was sought to be 
exacted had the power to summon the 
youngest chorister before him, and request 


him to “repeat his gamut ;” if he failed, the 
spur-bearer was entitled to exemption. The 
chorister confesses his ignorance of the origin 
of this curious supplementary custom ; but 
Mr. Rimbault has since found an entry which 
throws light upon the matter. In the ancient 
Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal is an order 
or decree, made by the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in sixteen hundred and twenty-two, to 
the effect “That if anie knight or other 
persone entituled to weare spurs enter the 
chappell in that guise, he shall pay to y* 
quiristers the accustomed fine; but, if he 
command y* ane quirister to repeate his 
gamut, and he faile in y* so doing, the said 
knight, or other, shall not pay y° fine.” This 
was no bad way of keeping the youngsters | 
up to the mark in their musical practice, and 
was perhaps started with that very object. 
Mr. Rimbault states that the late Duke of | 
Wellington once entered the Royal Chapel | 
booted and spurred, and was called upon for | 
the fine ; but the shrewd old soldier, calling | 
upon the youngest chorister to repeat his 
gamut, and the urchin failing, the impost was 
not persisted in. When spur-money was ori- 
ginally demanded does not seem to be known; | 
but that it was a custom before fifteen hua- 
dred and ninety-eight is shown by a passage 
published in a book in that year :—*“ Wee 
think it very necessarye that every quirister | 
sholde bringe with him to churche a Testa- 
ment in Englishe, and turn to everie chapter 
as it is daily read, or som other good and 
godly prayer-booke, rather than spend their | 
tyme in talk and hunting after ——— 4 
whereon they set their whole mindes, and do 
often abuse dyvers if they doe not bestowe 
somewhat on them.” It is said that on the | 
belfry wall of All Saints’ Church at Hastings | 
are written some verses, of which the following | 
is one :— 
“ Tf you ring in spur or hat, 

Sixpence you pay—be sure of that ; 

And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go.” 


The whip does not appear to be so knightly | 


as the former. There is nothing about crusa- | 
ders, and chevaliers, and tournaments, and | 
queens of beauty, in connection with the idea | 
ofa whip, The whip, however, took partin | 
several curious old customs. 
tions, in his Eboracum, that, in York, Saint 
Luke’s day was known as Whip-dog-day, from 
the custom of boys going about the city and 
whipping every dog they could meet with. 
The tradition was, that a priest, once cele- 
brating Mass in the Cathedral on Saint Luke’s 
day, accidentally dropped the pix, which a 
dog suddenly snapped up om swallowed. 
This profanation occasioned the immediate 
death of that unlucky dog, and originated the 
practice of whipping the rest of his species in 
the town on that anniversary for centuries 
after. Nearly every association with whips is 
of a painful character. It recalls unpleasant 














Drake men- | 
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reminiscences of the nursery and the school- 
room, and of soldiers, and prisoners, of 
fanatical flagellants, and slaves. It is not 
always, however, an instrument of torture. 
A sport called Whipping-the-Cock is de- 
scribed by Grose as having been practised at 
fairs in Leicestershire. A cock was tied into 
a hat or basket, and half-a-dozen blindfolded 
players with carter’s whips surrounded it ; 
and, having turned round three times, com- 
menced trying to whip it. Whoever struck 
so as to make the cock cry out won the game, 
and the cock became his property. The fun 
consisted in the blinded whippers constantly 
whipping one another. The game of Whip- 
top is very ancient ; not only Persius, but Ovid, 
and Virgil, describe whipping-tops. The 

assage from the Seventh Book of the Aineid 
is thus picturesquely translated by Dryden :— 


As young striplings whip the top for sport, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls and flies about, 
Admired with clamours of the beardless rout; 
They lash aloud ; each other they provoke; 
And lend their little souls at every stroke. 


Poor Robin’s Almanac for sixteen hundred 
and seventy-seven, sets down, in the Fana- 
tick’s Chronology, that it was then “ eighteen 
hundred and four years since the invention of 
Town-tops.” A large top was formerly pro- 
vided in every village, that peasants, in frosty 
weather when farmers’ work was slack, might 
be kept warm and out of mischief by playing 


at whip-top. The material for the whips was 
always dried eel-skins. In the Fifteen Com- 
forts of Marriage we read—“ Another tells 
‘em of a project he has to make town-tops 
i without eel-skins, as if he bore malice to 
the schoolboys.” 

Every sort of material has been used for 


keeping horses in subjection. One maker 
has produced riding-whips of black and white 
twisted whalebone. Another resolute person, 
nothing daunted by the thick hide of the 
rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, makes 
riding-whips of clarified rhinoceros hide, in 
various colours, together with green enamelled 
handles of hippopotamus-leather. There is 
much ingenuity and elegance in the mode in 
which strips of the ordinary material are dis- 
posed around a common centre ; each leather 
giving strength to and receiving strength 
from the others. The nimble fingers of the 
whipster bend them over and under, and 
between, and around each other with a 
quickness that the sharpest eyes fail to fol- 
low. It is instructive to observe how, ina 
well-made whip, there is a steady gradation 
from rigidity to suppleness; we can scarcely 
tell where the handle ends or the whip be- 
gins, so gently do they blend into each other, 
and so neatly is the plaiting graduated from 
end to end. 

The whip is the emblem of all charioteers, 
eoachmen, cabmen, ompibus-men, waggon- 
men, cart-men, horse-drivers, donkey-drivers, 
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pig-drivers, that ever have been or ever will 
be. In the ancient festivals of Bacchus and 
Cybele the whip was a distinguished per- 
former ; the priests made a kind of harmony 
with whip-eracks. The Cossacks handle their 
whips so cleverly that they can produce dif- 
ferent musical tones from ‘whips of different 
sizes ; and Du Rozoir,a French writer, says 
that he has known a coachman in Normandy 
who can play an air by cracking his whip. 

There must be something very pleasant in 
being whipped by proxy—all the sting taken 
out. Some of our early princes had a whip- 
ping-boy, to receive castigation as a substi- 
tute for the real delinquent. The father of a 
somewhat celebrated Countess of Dysart had 
been page and whipping-boy to Charles the 
First, in the boyish days of that prince. 
There is an old play, published in 1632, in 
which a prince (supposed to be Edward the 
Sixth) holds a dialogue with his whipping- 
boy :— 

“ Prince. Why, how now, Browne ; what's 
the matter ? 

“ Browne, Your Grace loyters, and will not 
plye your booke, and your tutors have 
whipped me for it. 

“ Prince. Alas, poor Ned! I am sorrie for 
it. Ill take the more'paines, and .entreate 
my tutors for thee.” 

Perhaps Dr. Markham had some such 
proxy theory in his thoughts, when he asked 
George the Third how he would wish to have 
his pupils, the young princes, treated. The 
King promptly replied :—“ If they deserve it, 
let them be flogged. Do as you used 'to do at 
Westminster.” Whether flogging is good at 
Westminster, let the floggees decide ; but it 
ought to be equally good at St. James's ; 
and the King thus made a very sensible 
decision. 

Hudibras tells us of a lady who whipped 
her own husband, because he had deserted 
the royal standard. In the good old times 
women were liberally whipped, not only by 
their own husbands, but by public function- 
aries. Thus the Corporation records of Wor- 
cester (and many others could make a similar 
display) tell us that male and female rogues 
were whipped at a charge of fourpence each 
for the whip’s-man. In one entry there is 
a charge of fourpence for whipping a woman ; 
and in another the charge is no less than half- 
a-crown ; probably including the hire of the 
cart in which the lady was conveyed to the 
ceremony. As late as seventeen hundred and 
sixty-four, a woman was barbarously conveyed 
in a cart from Clerkenwell Bridewell to Hn- 
field, and publicly whipped at the cart’s tail 
by the common hangman, for cutting down 
wood in Enfield Chase. The record gives this 
further information ; that she was to bear the 
infliction twice more, before the full measure 
of her punishment would be completed. One 
of the rummagers of old Corporation accounts 
has found an entry, in a town in Huntingdon- 
shire, in which eight shillings and sixpence is 
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the charge for taking up a distracted woman, 
watching her, and whipping her next day ; 
together with an extra two shillings to pay a 
nurse for the unfortunate creature. The con- 
stables of this town seem to have had a theory 
of their own about the sinfulness of being 
sick ; for they paid eightpence “to Thomas 
Hawkins for whipping two people yt had the 
small-pox.” It was a cruel bit of satire to 

ut down fourpence for whipping “Goody” 
a either she was not goody, or it was not 
good to whip her. The constables of one 
redoubtable village paid fourpence “to a 
woman for whipping y°® said Ellen Shaw ;” 
but, as if seized with a sudden mollification of 
temper, they expended threepence “ for beare 
for her after she was whipped.” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S LODGING. 


“Tam sorry, Monsieur Feelsone” (the Gallic 
form of my not uncommon English name), 
“that I cannot drive you to-morrow as usual, 
because I must go home to draw out my 
billet de banque ; but if you can defer your 
journey till the day after to-morrow, which 
is Midsummer’s Eve, I shall then be free for 
another three weeks, and we can start at 
whatever hour you fix.” 

“ My friend,” I replied, “if we do but reach 
the town of Moulins safely and pleasantly, it 
is all equal to me whether we depart a day 
or two sooner or later, or even next week, if 
you like it better. I shall have a few English 
bank-notes about me, and it seems you will 
keep me company with some French ones. I 
was already aware that you are a landed 
proprietor, but I did not know you had 
capital in the bank.” 

“Heaven defend me from such a folly 
answered Jules Lecoustre—a sly, whip-crack- 
ing French peasant of the neighbourhood, 
who had often served me as coachman, and 
whom many of his acquaintances reproached 
with stupidity, for no better reason than 
because he had the rare gift of holding his 
tongue. “I certainly have some small savings 
in my trunk, but the dilet de banque, which I 
just now mentioned, is altogether a different 
thing. Iam going to marry myself all of a 
sudden, at last; and I must therefore have 
my banns published by the Curé— which 
won’t be of much use—and by the Maire— 
which will. I want to go and speak to them 
both to-morrow. That’s what we call the 
billet de banque in my country.” 

“ Good ; so be it then, Jules. Weshall have 
plenty of time to get back for the wedding. 
Of course you will be a little impatient.” 

“Not I. You know, Monsieur, when one 
must, one must. Louise has been my sweet- 
heart for more than eighteen months past. 
Though I should never have had any other 
wife, I own I marry myself now rather of a 
sudden.” 

That weighty, and yet seemingly indifferent 
point settled, we began to consider the road 
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we should take as the best way of getting to 
Moulins. Most people would have preferred 
making a long roundabout, for reasons im- 
mediately to be stated ; I decided on trying 
a short cut, believing that I knew more than 
I really did about the country we had to 
traverse. 

What may be the comparative merit 
amongst themselves of the highways and 
byways of the south of France, I know not 
—or rather, I have forgotten, which comes to 
the same thing; but in the north, where the 
scene of my story is laid, the respective differ- 
ence is incredible, and sometimes also un- 
accountable. A hitherto decent road some- 
times becomes unexpectedly impracticable; 
ora Slough of Despond, without any warning 
of improvement, capriciously offers a firm 
and bearably smooth surface to your feet and 
wheels. The change of quality is quite ,as 
abrupt as if a cord, stretched from town to 
town, were here spun of silk, there of tow, | 
next of iron wire, and further on of golden 
thread. However, this uncertainty about 
your ways only occurs on cross-country 
roads. On the national roads, the depart- | 
mental roads, and the ways of grande com- 
munication, you roll along in ease and safety; 
no turnpikes to pay, not a pebble out of its 
place, but every difficulty instantaneously 
smoothed by a set of men who are constantly 
|employed, and whose hats are faced with a 
thin plate of brass, on which are cut the 
capital letters that spell their office, CAN- 
TONNIER. All these first-class roads are 
down in your map; and, if it is on a large 
scale, so are the cross-roads, likewise. But no 
map can give an idea of their quality. Some 
are merely a deep scratch in the earth, as ifa 
giant had dragged a heavy weight along it in 
wet weather; others are the beds of water- 
courses, which happen for the time to be 
empty, and where you never feel sure, if a 
shower comes on, that five minutes hence 
you may not be up to the axle-tree, or the 
waist, in water. A variety often to be met 
with in forests, is a pair of deep parallel ruts, 
which, being made by the powerful wheels of 
a wood-cart, are sure not to fit any private 
vehicle. In some, you have a bottom of 
slime, varying your transit over a bed of 
boulders. All these, and more, I had the 

leasure of testing on the eventful eve of last 
fidsummer-day. 

I wanted to go to Moulins: no matter 
for what special purpose. I thought I was 
well up in the topography of the district, and 
that I could pilot my way pretty nearly as 
the bird flies, instead of making an immense 
circuit, for the sake of sticking to the national 
and the departmental roads. So, as soon as 
Jules’s billet de banque was made out, my 
usual cabriolet with the little brown mare 
stood waiting before my door; my trusty 
|driver sat in his place, ready to give the 
parting whip-crack ; my carpet-bag was under 
| the seat, my map of the Department lay in the 
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hood behind ; but one little omission must be 
remedied: where—oh where !—are my gre/ots ? 
Everybody knows that all over the Con- 
tinent every horse is adorned with bells— 
that is to say, every horse of respectability. 
But hirers of horses are sometimes indifferent 

| what sort of figure their customers make 
along the road, and therefore turn them out 

| ina bell-less state, reserving all their means 
| of migratory music for their own selfish and 
_ special use. To remedy this 2 part of my 


private and personal property has lately con- | 


| sisted of a leather wreath of little round bells, 
which are the grelots just mentioned. As 
goon as my horse appears they are buckled 
| round his neck ; when his work is done, and 
| he departs to his stable, they take their place 
, ona hook in our kitchen, until their harmony 
is again demanded to enliven the progress of 
_ the way-worn traveller. I cannot help liking 
these bells ; without them I hardly enjoy 
a drive. “She shall make music wherever 
she goes” is a pleasing nursery rhyme to 
| think of. If you are journeying by night 
without lamps they save you from many a 
rude collision ; and if you leave your carriage 
to walk up a hill, or to take a short cut 
through a wood, or to look round a corner, 
|, a8 inquisitive people will, the jingling of your 
bells from time to time reminds you that you 
are not altogether deserted in the world. 
You soon get to know the sound of your own 
ingle, just as you would the step or the 


Crick! Crack! Jingle! Jangle !— Off 
we are at last, Jules. If the road would only 
continue like this, we should get to Moulins 
| pleasantly enough. That can hardly be ex- 
| pected though ; we must take the rough along 
| with the smooth. Here is the point where 
| we quit the departmental road to descend 
| into that wooded valley ; at least, so says my 
| map; and it has never deceived me yet. 
| Pretty country! Terribly narrow lanes! 
Who would have thought of finding a little 
castle, all covered with roses, nestled in that 
clump of elms? And look at the pea-fowl 
in the orchard opposite, up to their necks in 
| the uncut hay. But softly, Jules! I think 
we had better get out and walk. The cabrio- 
let will be pulled to pieces. Do I mind 
walking so far? I like it; especially now 
we are mounting the hill-side. I still think, 


| voice of a familiar friend. 





however, that we ought to have taken the 
other turn instead of this soon after we 
passed the ford. No? You are sure? I 
wish at least we had asked the counsel of 
those labourers at’ the corner there. But, 
Jules, as we mount the heights what a rich 
and beautiful landscape lies before us! Out 
of the way and novel, too. I should like to 
know how many travelling English people 





have been delighted with the panorama we 
now enjoy. A solitary, still pastoral picture. 
In front, green wood-tufted hill and dale ; to 
the extreme left those pudding-shaped domes, 
which are blown up by the winds to bank out 


the waves. The left wings of this extensive 
stage, on which you and I are the sole visible 
human actors, are the forest and the chalk 
hills that we know so well. In the middle 
distance, down below, lies the picturesque old 
town, whose merry-making amused us last 
Whitsun Tuesday, and from whose tall chim- 
neys now issue black and white wreaths of 
smoke and steam. Then leagues and leagues 
away, far as the eye can follow it, stretches 
the dark blue line of the level sea. Let us 
wait here for two minutes to imbibe with our 
vision this lovely scene, and store its beauties 
in our memory. The mare has now had a 
breathing ; and the map says we must cross 
that forest. It is not extensive, and of course 
there are roads. 

If the mare and the cabriolet were out 
of the way, this forest walk would be plea- 
sant enough. The carrion crows, croaking as 
we approach their tree ; the cuckoos, chasing 
each other overhead, and stammering “cuck- 
euck-cuckoo!” in fun; one wild straw- 
berry, scarlet ripe ; and the yellow-flowered 
runners of pale green moneywort; all this, 
Jules, is charming in broad sunshine. But 
what should we do, if it were now pitch-dark? 
I am sure we took the wrong turn at the 
bottom of the hill. Never mind ; we are out 
of the forest. Worse and worse ; more over- 
— cart-ruts, and dried-up torrent-beds ! 

t is impossible the cabriolet can proceed any 
further ; and the road may be the same as 
this for another two or three leagues. 

A council of war. We come to this con- 
clusion. “I, being sure of the direction, will 
walk over hill and dale, through forest and 
plain, to Mambergue, on the national road, 
and sleep there, if you, Jules, do not catch 
me late in the evening. Retrace your steps, 
as the only way of escape from this labyrinth 
until you come to the departmental road 
which we left. Manage the mare as well 
as you can, Feed and rest her by the way ; 
take the long circuit we ought to have made 
at first ; and pick me up at Mambergue as 
soon as you are able, I shall be sure to get 
there first. We cannot miss each other. 
Let us open my carpet-bag, to get out my 
night-cap—all the luggage I need carry with 
me. I have my bank-notes here, which I 
thought to change to-night at Moulins, but 
I have ro small coin about me. Lend me 
a franc, or two, and half-a-dozen sous. My 
pocket is already furnished with a couple of 
pieces of string, which you know I never stir 
without. That will do. Good bye, Jules.” 

“ Good bye, Monsieur Feelsone.” 

As I had rightly anticipated, the rugged 
track to Mambergue was amusing, instead of 
offering any difficulties to a pedestrian ; and 
I had done quite right in sending back Jules 
and the cabriolet. <A little before sunset I 
reached my appointed destination. The map 
was correct in making the national road pass 

uite outside the village. The inn, clearly 
the best and most accustomed, stood by 
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the roadside, entirely detached. Within 


sight, but at a considerable distance, were a 
farm and an empty country-house. Both 
were so screened by rows of trees that the 
inn might be fairly called lone. 

Could I sleep there? A tall, fine-looking 
woman, with a wicked—by which I mean a 
really false and bad—devil in her eye, at once 
answered Yes. I-asked to see the chamber, 
and was shown to it through a back kitchen 
and another sleeping-room, both on the 
ground-floor, It was clean and dry, with pre- 
tensions to neatness ; but something, never- 
theless, prejudiced me against it. A long, nar- 
row room, hardly more than six feet wide, with 
an uncurtained window at each end—almost 
filled with an unwieldy bed, over which hung 
curtains, after the French fashion, but so 
scanty as to leave great portions of the wall 
and ceiling visible from below—all this did 
not vastly take my fancy. But it was 
Hobson’s choice until Jules could arrive, and 
was really all that a moderate-minded tra- 
veller had a right 10 expect at a road-side 
inn in France ; so I returned to the kitchen 
with an air of content. The landlord, a tall, 
dark-visaged, wiry fellow, with the falsest 
grey eyes you ever saw, sat beneath the curtain 
which hung in front of the mantel-piece, 
seemingly quite occupied with gazing at some 
cutlets, which an intriguing-looking woman 
of forty was grilling over the embers on the 
hearth. He managed however, now and 
then, to catch a stealthy glance at me ; anda 


younger man, lathy and lank, but with great 
elasticity and powerful leverage of limb, a 
sort of resident brother-in-law, did the same 
as he entered soon afterwards. Altogether, 
my new acquaintances gave me that an- 
tagonistic and repulsive impression which 


rarely fails to turn out true. Of course, after 
so long and anxious a walk, an evening meal 
was acceptable. 

While my supper was getting ready, I 
strolled round the outside of the house and 
noticed the position of one window of my 
bed-room, which looked into the yard. A 
stable, or cow-house, was the apartment con- 
tiguous to mine. Over my bed-room was a 
granary, which was not accessible either from 
the stable, or the interior of the house ; a 
short flight of wooden steps had to be 
mounted to reach its door, which was care- 
fully fastened with a padlock and chain. 
There was little enough to amuse in all this, 
so I asked whether they had a garden, and 
where it was? Yes they had a garden ; not 
just here, but a few steps off. What did I 
inquire about the garden for? Oh! nothing 
particular ; I was fond of gardening an 
should like to take a stroll round it. To be 
sure, I was a little too tired to dig there just 
now: but a stranger, I said, might be 
amused by observing its plan and arrange- 
ment. Dig! what did I expect to find by 
digging? Did I think there was anything 
concealed underground in a kitchen garden 
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belonging to respectable publicans? They 
had never been suspected in that way before, 
And they eyed myself, and each other, with 
strange and stolen glances. 

A decent repast was set before me. The 
eternal cold roast veal with savoury jelly, a 
hot mutton cutlet grilled over the coa 
some sweet slices of household bread, and a 
lump of fresh butter, constituted the solids, 
What would I drink? They had excel. 
lent wine, and not dear; only twenty-five 
sous for a bottle of Bordeaux. They 
reserved a particular bin for gentlemen tra- 
vellers. A grin, and a twinkling eye, were 
the accompaniments to this offer. No; I 
could not afford wine to-night, unless they 
could change me an English bank-note for 
two hundred and fifty ftancs; otherwise, I 
should convert it into more convenient money 
as soon as I reached the town of Moulins. [ 
wished to pay my bill to-night, before going 
to bed, as I expected to leave very early next 
morning. I would have some beer, out ot 
the cask at the foot of. the cellar stairs: the 
very same as they had just. been drinking 
themselves. I must not exceed for my supper 
and lodging the trifling amount of small | 
change which I happened to have in my | 
pocket. Had Monsieur any gold about him? | 
They could change either French or English | 
gold. No; I had nothing smaller than bank- 
notes, as I had not anticipated being thus 
detained on the road. Other curious glances 
right and left. Never mind the want of 
change! They desired greatly that Monsieur 
should taste the wine. A bottle of good 
Bordeaux could do no harm, after so longa 
walk as he seemed to have taken, He would 
pay, the next time he passed that way. 

I firmly resisted the offer thus pressed on 
me, but drank my pint of beer, and retired | 
to rest. While undressing, I could not help 
thinking how curious it was, that all . the 
time I had been eating my supper, different 
members of the family had been passing and 
re-passing through the room, never leaving 
me to myself half a minute to make my ob- 
servations in quiet, but looking at me, during 
those transient visits, in an odd sort of way, 
much in the manner in which, in certain 
prisons, a new arrival sits for his portrait 
to the entire body of turnkeys successively. 
But my candle was soon puffed out. It had 
hardly been necessary; for both the windows 
were quite unshaded, and the moonbeams 
lighted up every object in the room. The 
only means of fastening the door, was by an 
iron catch, so slight that it was a mere for- 
mality and pretence of seclusion, The hook 
and eye of a lady’s dress would be as useful 
in the way of bolts and bars. Such as it 
was, it had been duly arranged, and in a few 
minutes I was fast asleep. 

I slept till about three in the morning, 
when I awoke cool and refreshed. The day 
was breaking, and the moon, just past the 
full, was shining brightly in the stable yard. 
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I was tempted to get out of bed, to open 
the casement and let in the fresh morning 
air, but did not. Looking, however, in that 
direction, which was also towards the foot 


| of my bed, I saw a man in his shirt and 


trowsers and white nightcap, of the peculiar 
height and build of my landlord, pass in the 
yard before my window, as if going to the 
granary steps. It was nothing extraordinary 
that a farming innkeeper should rise at three 
in the morning, to look after his affairs. 
Some live stock, perhaps, required his atten- 
tion. Ilay motionless on my back, wondering 
how soon Jules would come, and hesitating 
whether or not to court the morning doze, 
which is often the most delightful part of a 
whole night’s rest. 

I have the habit, in summer, of sleeping 
with my eyes covered,and sometimes bandaged, 
with a silk handkerchief, to do what eyelids 
cannot then do, namely, exclude the bright 
beams of the newly-risen sun, I was now 
blindfolded with no thicker covering than the 
simple screen of well-worn lawn, as thin as 
muslin, afforded by an old and treasured 
white pocket-handkerchief. It was, in fact, 
for want: of another which I had left in my 

t-bag, nothing more than a transparent 
veil; and through it I was amusing myself 
with gazing at the planks of the ceiling over- 
head. A crack caught my eye; while lookin 


| at it, it became wider—and wider still! til 
| an oblong hole, the breadth of the entire 


ew was opened into the granary above. 
e sliding portion of floor had been pushed 


| back so noiselessly, that I should not have 
| been aware of it though wide awake, had I 


not happened to be staring straight at the 


| very spot. At this hole, my landlord’s face 


soon appeared, gazing intently down upon me. 
My veil prevented his seeing that he was seen, 
and I took care to simulate sound sleep in my 


| breathing. lis eyes glittered for a second or 


two, as he grinned with satisfaction, and 


| smoothly closed the slide again. 


“ Heaven! what does this mean}? What 
shall I do?” Before I had answered, the 
question to myself, I had jumped out of 
bed, and dressed myself with a rapidity which 
My landiord 
passed the window again, in the direction of 


| the house. Odd, that he never looked in, to see 


how matters stood, if he meant any harm! I 


| don’t even now know why I acted as I then did. 
| Instinct during danger sometimes fulfils the 


office of reflection, bestows presence of mind, 


| and takes the place of the inventive faculties. 


I snatched the nightcap off my head, pulled it 
tightly over one corner of the pillow, made a 
sort of neck, by means of a ligature of string 
—one of the pieces I had in my pocket— 
fastened to the lower end of the pillow an- 
other piece of string, which I ed under 
the sheets, to the foot of the bed, behind the 
scant curtain, and there took my station, after 
fashioning the effigy, as much as I could, to 
the likeness of a sleeping man. 
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A minute sufficed to look around me, and 
measure the difficulties of my position. What 
had seemed so plain and simple overnight, 
now bore strong symptoms of being a cut- 
throatly trap. The treacherous peep-hole in 
the ceiling was bad enough, even if it were 
made only for the purposes of peeping and 
listening. A man’s chamber in an inn ought 
to be his castle, so long as he does not set fire 
to the house; and an honest innkeeper, 
receiving honest guests, is bound so to consider 
it. But here the very circumstances that 
would be expected to insure safety—although 
they rather ran counter to the possibility of 
privacy—were converted to the very opposite 
object. The position of the room on the 
ground floor, and the window at each end, 
giving a thorough light, would lull all suspicion 
of evil intentions which might arise in the 
thoughts of a nervous tourist. No one could 
dream of being murdered almost in public. 
But, on the floor of the room, exactly at one 
corner, beneath the window which looked 
into a little back yard, the light streamed 
in through an aperture in the wall, which 
might have been taken fora small rat-hole. 
It would occur to any one, that such an un- 
necessary opening must admit a strong draught 
of cold air in winter time. It struck me that 
the whole floor sloped slightly in that direc- 
tion, and that there was a perceptible channel 
leading towards it, by means of which arrange- 
ment the apartment could be thoroughly and 
rapidly washed out, the washings being re- 
ceived on a spot to which nobody but the 
inmates of the house had access. Again ; 
the wall of partition of the stable, against 
which the bed was placed, was composed of the 
mud and wood structure so common in the 
cottages hereabouts. Well; on inspecting 
the wall below the level of the mattrass on 
which I had slept, I perceived that a large 
empty space had been left, and merely filled 
up temporarily with sticks, straw, stones, and 
rubbish ; so that by merely hitching the bed- 
stead a little forward into the room, anything 
not exceeding the size of a full-grown man 
could easily be shoved away through the gap, 
into the stable, and carried off at leisure, 
without a single person in the house being a 
bit the wiser for the matter. What could I 
conclude from all these details? I had seen, 
not long since, the dungeons, the chambers of 
torture, the dry wells with what sounded like 
bones at the bottom when a pebble was cast 
down upon them, with a secret door leading 
from the torture-room to the mouth of the 
well ;—all this I had seen at Tancarville 
Castle, on the Seine ; and had thence, I think 
reasonably, concluded that torture, and mur- 
der, and secret disposal of corpses had been 
done there. Now, there were before my view so 
many means of evil practices combined, that 
I could not doubt that evil was intended, and 
had been perpetrated, before my chance arrival. 

But, [had no long time left me to speculate 
in. The slide again opened, and through it 
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descended a rope, with a slip-knot at the end, 
—a halter, in fact. The knot was held in the 
cleft of a long stick, by which it was slowly 
directed towards the head of my slumbering 
effigy. Hang me, if this is not past a joke! 
A bold sort of hunting, this snaring of sleep- 
ing men! A villanous one, too, to lasso 
them thus in cold blood, without giving them 
a chance of escape. This time, cut-throats, 
don’t be too sure! O, Jules, if you were but 
here, to make number two in my standing 
army. The halter approaches my very own 
night-cap. I gently draw the string attached 
to the lower end of the pillow, and the 
puppet follows the tug beneath the cover- 
lid, as if it shrunk down to keep itself a 
little warmer. “Ha, ha, ha, ha!” with a 
silent and an inward chuckle. The trick, 
however deficient in art, has taken. Iam not 
to be hung ; perhaps they’ll drown me. The 
rope is withdrawn, and the slide is closed. 

A couple of minutes more of suspense, and 
the landlord passes before the window. Not 
a suspicion that I am not fast asleep. A 
respite, until the second attack. Oh, Jules, 
Jules! what point of the national road have 

ou reached? Hush! The landlord again, 


ooking savage, flits past, like an angry phan- 
tom. I count the time required to mount 
the granary steps, to open the door, and steal | 
to the vile spot overhead ; and exactly as I 
count the seconds, the slide is withdrawn for 
a decisive blow. I can just see the barrel of 
a pistol, and 7 of a swarthy hand grasping 


the butt end of it—when, can it be he !/—a 
faint tinkle steals on my listening ear, and 


in two seconds more, a still louder tinkle— | 


the blessed sound of my own grelots. Their 


silvery tone has far preceded both the horse’s | 


footsteps and the cracking whip. Other 
ears than mine have heard it too, and do not 
care to proceed, while a traveller is approach- 
ing near. The slide is closed, and my inno- 
cent and unconscious representative remains 
unshot in his bed. 

Jingle! jangle! crick! crack! trimp! 
tramp! It is Jules himself, and the little 
brown mare, or I'll be eaten alive by those 
cannibals! But they shall not have even my 
nightcap as a trophy. It is instantly taken 


possession of by the rightful owner ; the win- | 


dow is thrown up with a sudden jerk ; I leap 


into the stable-yard ; and in a moment stand | 


on the national road. 

“ Ah, Jules! you are here just in time! I 
might have had an unpleasant struggle.” 

“Monsieur Feelsone, you do not know 
what pleasure it gives me to see you safe out 
of that house!” 

“ Sacrée canaille /” said I, rattling the r, 
with a better French accent than I thought 
I was capable of —“ Sacrée canaille /” thrust- 
ing my hand into my pocket ; “I will smash | 
their windows with this handful of sous, | 








which conveniently happens to be more nu- 
merous than usual, as a polite way of bidding | 
them good-bye.” 
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“Be sage, be tranquil, Monsieur Feelsone : 
do nothing of the kind, I pray you;” inter. 
posed Jules, putting the mare into a rapid 
trot, and soon carrying me off, far out of 
sous’ throw. “You have saved your bank- 
notes, and perhaps something of more conse- 
quence still; and I do not want to lose the 
benefit of having drawn my billet de banque, 
The trial will doubtless come on exactly at 
the time of my wedding; and, if anything 
happens to bring us in as witnesses, Louise 
will have to wait for a week or so.” 

“T do not understand what you mean by 
the trial.” 

“ Listen, Monsieur Feelsone, and I will ex- 
plain to you that ; as well as how you happen 
to be sitting by my side at this hour, instead 
of defending yourself against the people there, 
I had not been long on the densetenell 
road again, after parting with you last even- 
ing where we lost ourselves, before I came up 
to my cousin Josephine, who is married to 
one of the gensdarmes stationed half-way 
between that and Mambergue. She was 
walking home in a hurry to prepare Brave- 
mouce’s supper, so I took her up into the 
cabriolet. She asked me to stop and give 
grodsey to her husband ; and while there, 

told them why it was I happened to be 
driving alone, and where you were going to 
sleep and wait till I etek for you. Brave- 
mouce looked uneasy, without saying any- 
thing at first ; but Josephine at once told me 
that it was a very dangerous place, indeed, 
An Englishman, who was supposed to have 
robbed a bank, and then escaped to France, 
had lately been traced as far as Mambergue, 
and had never been heard of afterwards, 
They both informed me that, this very Mid- 
summer’s Day, a search was to be made in 
the house, and also in the garden, where it 
was expected strange things would be found ; 
and that if I had any regard for your safety, 
I had better press on and join you as soon a8 
possible, even if it were in the middle of the 
night, no matter how tired the horse might 
be. I assure you, Monsieur Feelsone, I did 
not loiter, and I see by your manner that 
something has happened.” 

“Something might have happened, Jules; 
though I cannot say exactly what. Whatever 
they may have intended to do, I should have 
a difficulty in charging them with anything 
they have done. Meanwhile, I am not sorry 
to be on the road again, although the little 
mare is almost done up. But I thought, my 
friend, you were in no hurry to be married?” 

“Well. Yes. But not particularly so. 
Louise and her friends, perhaps, are getting 
impatient. If you want me three or four 
days afterwards, I shall be ready to drive 
you wherever you please.” 

“Be it so, as you are so much of a philo- 
sopher ; and the next time we lose ourselves 
in the cross-roads of a forest, Jules, I will be 
cautious where I take up my lodgings at 


'nioht,” 
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